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HOUSE OR DINNER-DRESS OF BLUE SILK POPLIN. 


A short, plain overskirt, trimmed with guipure lace, headed by a band of black velvet. Basque waist 
trimmed with guipure and yelvet, and deep collar of guipure. Sleeves made full at the top, and confined 
above the elbow with velvet band, Plain at the wrist, with guipure cuff, 








WALKING-DRESS OF BLACK SILK, 


trimmed with one ruffle, headed by a narrow passementerie and velvet. Gray polonaisé, lined with satin. 
Gray felt hat, trimmed with black velvet and gray feather. 











No L No. 2. 
maroon silk with a deep flounce. Tunic of a satin stripe material, white and ma 
ich fringe of corresponding colors. 

f pale blue silk with four ruffles, ornamented with a bias band of darker blue. N 


reyual i with a ruffle. 


DESIGN FOR BRAID AND BLACK BEADS. 
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No. 1.—LOW CHAIR 


No. 1.—The cover of this pretty 





is fastened down 
4 





plaited ruche. T! 
No. 2.—This bri 

of rows of cloth li 
hes-brush, covered 
1 another piece a ve 


and sew a rim of pasteboar 


Ic 


top as well as the rim of the br 











EDROOM, 


i comfortable chair is of chi 
; the wide edge is g 





No. 2,-LIST BRUSH 





FOR CLEANING 


the stuffing of the back a 
-d on each side, and f 


SABY'S SHAWL OR PETTICOAT. 




















I sut illustrates the present style of wearing the hair. The back hair is eavy braids 
looped up. The front hair is combed back from the forehead and falls in curls i is at the b: 
the head, being kept in place by a comb. 





SASH BOWS OF RIBBON AND LACE. 





BPASHION DEHPARTMENT. 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY 1872. 





The modit : n fashions are so slight that it seems we have little to ch 
changes incident season. Everything in every material and of any st seems w 
haps we should ann e an apparent falling off in costumes en suite that have been lar 
or three years past, a1 the introduction of sacques, basques, and polonaises of velv 
ind other heavy mat ils, more appropriate and comfortable than ever the costumes en te e¥ 
Overskirts |! their own fora long time, but there is a noticeable diminution the 
season. Many 


who are wearied of them are having their dresses, especia 
made without the nd the skirts either entirely plain or finished with a single 


This style is pref e when the dress is worn with polonaise, or any of the 
or pelisses. 












i) a 
Even dint r evening-dresses frequently have the trimming put on to simulate an overskirt 
our double-p: engraving we give two illustrations of this manner of arr: g the skirt. 
Truth compe ute that by the ultra-fashionables walking dress worn somewhat lone 
than heretofore.- | ire happy to, be enabled to say that common eens is not yet entir o 
American women, and there are yet a sufficient number who wear their skirts short en gt 
pavement, and thus escape the filth which they would otherwise accumula to keep a y 
tenance who desires to adhere to this sensible custom. 
Fur is much used the trimming of outer wraps, though the fur cape is no longer wort b 
place is substituted the flat boa. Substituted in the place of fur we find room with peliss: 
naises triple capes of e same material as the pelisse or polonaise. The tw , upes 
the way down th , but the upper one is opened from the neck and allowed to fall aj 
capes may be siu ! ed or trimmed to match the rest of the wrap. Ii ' with De 
cape is suffic 
Gloves with four buttons are used for evening wear, and two for the street. If the dre ark 
gloves may | rhtly embroidered to match the color of the dress. But the dress is light, 
especially f r, the glove should match in color, and show a delicate embroidery in black 
Sashes y not be worn according to personal taste. 
¢ Linen e till pointed, but have a little straight band at the back to tu ver the neck 
They may be } nished with a narrow edge of embroidery or lace. Still other: have a medall 
of fine needle-work the corners, 
——_e0—— 


DINNER AND EVENING DRESSES FOR 1872. 
(See double-page Engraving.) 





No. 1.—Dinner ’ maroon-colored silk made with plain trained «! Fl c w) ] 
put on to imit An « irt headed with trimming made of the silk. A vem e of 
tront and car up 





p underneath the other flounce, both being confined with rosette of mee al ik. 
flounce of lace is] ope i carelessly across the back from right to left, and is caught up on tl 

back and under left arm with rosette of silk and lace. Plain flowing sleeve with flounce of |! 
with silk trimmi ck hair arranged in heavy braids looped up behind, the front , air falli 
curls over the f and arranged in heavy puffs and long curls over the 














op of fad d 
the back. 

No. 2,—Dinner-dress of purple silk. Skirt plain and trained. Flounce of lack i 
1eaded with silk trimming, and caught up at the sides with rosettes. Bodice cut los i squ fr 
vith trimming lack lace and silk, with ruffle of cambric or lace around the neck ve 1 
puffed with flour f black lace falling over theelbow. Hair brushed back from the forehead fa 
in short curls over tl vck of the head down to the neck. Elaborate bow of purple ribbon su int 
the coiffure. 

No. 3.—Evening-dress of rose-colored silk, trimmed with puffs of white tulle and a 
verskirt is t: Waist low and sleeves short. Coiffure composed of heavy coil on top of hea 

with curls depend refrom, and a diadem of jewels, matching the necklace and ea ‘ings, if 
the hair above t head. 
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SOPHIE MANSFELD: 


A HISTORICAL ROMANCE FROM 


BY MRS, I 


CHAPTER I! 
{ NOME quick! , Mi 
\ But at the most only t 


. . 
cressea OY & nan Ih 


i minutes! 


These words were ac 


suppressed tone to a young girl, who stepp 
tickly down a dim hted corridor to 
yw door, through which she disappeared. The 
van then walked slow long the passage to 


ere it Cross¢ ! r s and Ove rlooked 


the nearest flight of stairs 
“Tf it only ends well!” said he, to himself, 


while he looked anxiously in every direction 


and listened to the slightest sound. “One 
ometimes does very stupid things from pure, 


good feelings! Well, it mustn’t happen 


again ! 
still, then walking 


if any one should 


Cautiously, now standing 
up and down, always re iV, 
appear before him, to assume an unembarrassed 
or occupied air, he kept a position where he 
could overlook the ne ighboring stairs. 


This scene took 


place at eight o’clock one 
February evening, in the king’s porcelain fac- 
tory in Berlin. It was known that the director 
had left the factory, and that the superinten- 


All was 


quiet except that, occasionally, the distant step 


dent sat at’supper with his family. 


of a workman or servant was heard. 
Meanwhile, the young girl, as she closed the 


or behind her, had been greeted with the 


iovful exclamation: “Sophie, is it you !” Sj- 
ntly she fell into the arms.opened to receive 
her, and rested her bi he shoulder of 
the man who bent over her with an expressior 
f pain and tenderness 
That it was a secret meeting the silent em- 


‘ace would have betraved, had it not alr 


Sophie! He is here! 


THE GERMAN OF A, NUTZELBURG. 


1 P. PALMER. 


, , +} , 
bee! gmihead bv the pres 
taken by the watehman. \s 
il t hed the brow! irls \ 
l ri d rd th hear { 
, 
1 ni rT he percelv d low 
» nm 4 re " ce - 


With deep sigh, sigh witl 
severe ly tried h rt force back th fl 
sorrow, in order to look more firmly up 
hitter necessity, she raised her face, and w 
trembling lips said, “ Reinhold, you will ne 
ee me happy again. I have given up 
hope! Day after day, week after week 
after year passes in this killing imprisonn 
My soul grows 

’ 


that I can scarce iy work ! And how di i 


more and more depressed 


work? With torment and weariness a misera- 
ble idea is wrung from my confused mind ; n 

hand trembles, the colors swim before my eves 
which are often filled with tears! Grief crushes 
all that 
and your he Ip dk ve loped ! 


nature gave, and which my diligenc 
My thoughts tarry 
with my parents—with you. How can t! 
create what could give others pleasure, wh 
they are as gloomy as night and the grave? | 
feel like cursing the art which once made 1 
happy, made me a blessing to my p 
ind led me to your heart! Ey 


presence fails to comfort me. Your nearness 


t] Ww n which n meet, ¢ hy ws the 
. w widely we ! | ted 

er v from wl 
| ‘ the vict of misfortu nd wil 
| } w of the pa | I 
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“Soy - what do you mean?” s 
he yi How terrible must be y 
sufferi are so disheartened as 
dmit of such a separation !” 


Sh nds sink 


nd he m in his. Thus they st 


with bowed heads, pict 


B with me, Reinhold! | 


vorne 

f ‘aff it is at an end I feel that 

must inother turn, even if it shou 

be tl ful one, that of separation fr 
unciation of all that 


id golden I 


made ht ar have s} 
to 1 n who has the care of myst 
and r prisoners, to me a very ¢« 
agr not becaust I is a Jew, bi 
peca him to be bad and deceitf 
He for it is to his advantag: 
be s him during my free 
n a few thalers to send n 
pare as it seems, ins ed hi 
sell ’s favor, for hi | ' 
exterity with the han 


uu uired. \ week ago h« 

n¢ ld hear nothing 1 
all 
had at I in partic 


contint 


from his should 


hav 
been tried in the scho 


1 fused to work 
1 hat if I continued in my obst 


13: . 
& solaier. 


nac) be married t 


Ss possible! The king cannot 


8 I Re inhold, passion Ll Ly ; Tl 


i nobleness a thousand inst 
ré nnot be such a tyrant toward 
inderstai 


girl. I can 


wret nakes me, that in bringing y« 


ht -_ 


has acted in the rig 


fy he 
W the individual a t for tl 
col é of its purpose. I can c 
hend t t roud man isangry be 






ore how to his will, and yo 
W n the air of this ptivity 
your own happy home B 
l eased to hope that the day w 
or justice wouk move 
I I am resolved to ¥ 
I im myself, and ask him 
! J will tell him tl he | 


I reat an artist a l 





lo no good, Reinhold,” sai 
pl You would only in 


Ww I ng me. The king tl 
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res ¢ 
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willed ; he belie pl whicl 


only the effect « r. J 
it certain that Vi tl 


d ] 











I vy have CelLVe | 
behind his com 
means to be bapt 
king for his wif 
And what right 
to such an intri 
exclaimed Reinhold p | e.g! 
clouds your spiri J r 
man lies; he wants 
‘It is possibl l rst !’ 
replied, sadly. ily ' to our sel 
ration, I will-reject VW larry t 
first good soldier t] Reinhold, 1 
heart ceases to beat w But 1 
condition must b ust take 
legitimate position order 
assist my parent thing 
nameless bei pray ‘ 
for strength to tak« oh I fe 
will break my h« 
Reinhold stood 1 paralyze 
“And this 1 
hanp ‘ 
; Sop] ' ‘ 
mu 
I rm 
i desire 
exclaimed i] he 
of despair! I tt 
mustend! | I r tl 
I shall become re 
id at ‘ 
sake passes ff sacrin 
rorget me Bi na 
on one meat t 
fligh 


ven bevon 


powertul al 





a despi ng 
t 
ou = 

' . "W 
vou she ( ii ‘ 
. . \ 
I Le¢ 1 
\ re iv} 

leave th 


The young 
His ip ] rl LN 


breathed he 


und. 




















SOPHIE 


“And why not possible? With a carriage 
we can quickly reach the borders of Mecklen- 
burg—perhaps Hamburg. So talented a man 
as you ean always find friends and patrons. 
You certainly will not hesitate when I have 
courage for such an undertaking.” 

“Sophie, your words cut me to the heart,” 
he cried, despairingly. “ You 
confession that otherwise I would never have 
I received a lett 


force me to a 
made. I have no money. 
from your parents 

them 
said Sophie. 


“From my parents? I sent money 
through Wolf three weeks ago,” 

“Perhaps they hadn’t received it, or needed 
returned Reinhold. “I sent them all 


Several 


more,” 


had. before m1 


weeks ae elaps 


means will be sufficient for the flight. I] 


but few acquaintances, and even those of them 
who have money hesitat part with it sos 
ifter the war. But I have orders 
" portraits. Sophie, 1 iy heart, I beg, I imp 
you, be patient a little longer, and, abo 
banish those gloo: houghts which have so 
shocked and distres Courage, ¢ 
my dear girl! WI! é of 
ng, when a futur of happiness is before 
13? This state of tor nt must end t must! 
“Well for you that hope,” said sh 
The air of freedom Ins] ire hope. Unh | 
ness in freedom is ll } ppiness compar | 
with this sad fading away in captivity. For- 
give me, Reinhol I have so distressed 


you. I will go back tor ry room 

The quick opening of the door interrupted 
her. Sophie started. Reinhold dropped the 
irm that encircled her waist. 

“The superintendent js coming!” exclaimed 
Rennert, the workman. 
niss, what shall we do Where 


. , 
Je quiet, | 


‘For mercy’s sake, 

shall we go‘ 
tennert!” said the young gi 

The superintendent is a good mar 
] 


= 7 , “— 
ses s, | donbt if he is com 


He wilt do 

you no harm. 

he would have sent for ) 
“ Good, if he is, for then 

“ Who shall hinder 

you? You belong to me—not to the king!’ 
“But I, Mr. Gerstorf? I shall be punished— 

I shall lose my bread !” exclaimed Rennert. 
The door opened, and a man in citizen’s dress 


here: 
I will st eak ope nis 


my see 


said Reinhold. 


} 71) 


stood upon the He started with surprise 


7 1 . 4] 
and iaqay in re room 


m seeing a gentieman 
where he had expected to find the workman 
mly. At first he was about to step back. Then 
eaving the door open, said: “ Excuse me, | 
was not aware that Rennert had company. |! 
came to ask him to do an errand. But—what 
do I see—Miss Mansfeld ?”’ 


ANSFELD. 
‘ y es, sir.” } 
and I alone am gui 


He only yielded to 1 


said the young 

to him, ‘ ty. I beg of 

to pardon Rennert. 

quest. Thi is my betrothed- -the paint r, 

hold Gerstorf, who has come from Dr 
eme. I think, sir, it is no crime f 

! “isoner to see one to whom, with th < 

of her parents, she has promised fidelity 

life.” 


The superintendent’s open { becam« 
nest, and his brow contracted ; sti 
' : 


showed no anger 


‘Miss Mansfeld, 


r: he seemed to pe cx 


return to your! 


1 UW 





he, { ly, but kindly. “Did Wol 
here ?” 
j maider he | go! 
; back super 
I go 
ve R L he h t ] 
f his Md | sedi it to 
i patience Po} i 
h will ce a char 
I -m 1 mn 1ed re 
et I 
row ¢ ‘ ri ! 
superintendent. “I } a 
And ] am | . 3 
Reinhold. But first | } t \ 
be angry with this we an. & I 
} aded } ‘ t 
meet Sir, I ~ You 
understand that ‘ te h 
girl left me 1 
| h y r ir m y th & 
intendent. 
‘It is the second,” Reinhold 1 plied 
came to try to influe her t ear he 


that the noble-minded 


i n convincec l 
Vv I o took he f} m ner h hii und he r | 
Wl mn res } f } ] Ww 
P t nent } I 
Sur, »>h 1 ( unm 
tl I 

I ert s 8 lent 
tl SEX I id sa g Ss} 
] ut must be ready by n o’el 
morrow morning. Your me is Gerst 


he co 





room, \ vou lative of ( ~ 
superint vase collection in D 
I am his son,” inhol 
“W nil i the w 
the purpos e% ollecti 
father showed me gt 3 I re 
him gratefully. You are a painter” 
“Yes, an architectural painter—a puj 


girl, stepping up 
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Reinhold. ( ring crushes the 1 vet 
her indifte1 ‘. l man, and accustor diffi 
1 Popa rie ind Wor! culties ; but she is a I he time « 
the penalty of | ing el separation from her rom m 
his house if yo have nad lived in quiet sere nted wit 
look into S rt r les Per sul 
it she 1s pure nobl f her freedom as 1 create 
hi tory Nothing can be ! itiful work —per! vould lif 
hrought h W her ip the broken spirit. | ertainty 
of their tale ! ! i this suspense ye 
ory Thus, I lost my b “ Nevertheless, I see 1 eturnec 
varents lost the child, the superintendent I nfluer 
nded for Nov el M a8 Mansfeld | t once 
1 that the | nd re, make no attem n th 
+ iii been If you wish to y m 
under thi wre riend Gerstorf wi 
he love Reinhold unde 
n in thes 
ne I ( its har 
! i riend in 
fonny d } nol eX 
N nd i 
’ He now } l 
i keener and 1 ha 
Q ‘ | | | 
ry i ‘ } 
ad th ol 
I or 
ill be wor ‘ the 
nanifest His 1 the 
the fau I 
for h rD s i 
onstran D pen ¢ 
Ol ul ues Li! 
| unders but n in Berlin, he orem 
rm ! ii¢ irees Ol Ik 
ou a I and heart, ! I She w 
oucando. | idow of a Pol irs befor 
changed if I death had | s Lh 
niece Wol ( int Aug i educ ‘ 
i. As things now ar military i—had. as a 
thing better ! et | ing offi { 
the « ympath last vear, and 1 g 
will giv vol 
1d. and will Ret The conversation, V nost exclu 
But , ely in French, ! ly Th 
ith ! s,a woman |! wh 
vn i t bore the 
ld lea d intellg g with 
un, 4 I i he king 
th all i, a l elo! 
th in 
{ \ j su se al 
ed h i i ch 











SOPHIE MANSFELD 19 

His mental struggles and bodily privati« i he ds |} 1d ( 
consequent on the seven years’ war: | is untir- ( ere nait F 
ng efiorts to raise the« ited land # a better } I 
condition, had made this monarch prematu < hem wd citizer wi 
id. dt 

But he was not broken. His head sat firm i ing \ t 
between the somewhat toopin r shoulders; th i ¢ ‘ t tr 7 
eye flashed sharply the angular nose, ig’s bur i h d | peopl 
ind the play of his fe s was lively and ex- i I the | Bui J st hay 
pressive. my | ! | ull; and 1 

He comp imented the counte on her he Ithy I I om! ient Still nj 
appearance, and she repil l with an expressic } error | um i fl renced only by tile des re { 
of thanks for his favored visit. At the sam make people enlightened and hap] 


time her glance flew over to her son, who 


stood with a group 80 engaged in conversation, 
that he had not perceived the king’s presence. 

“Ah, there is the Englishman, Mr. Alten- 
berg, the chemist and judge of porcelain,” said 
the king. “ Do me the favor, Count Louragais, 
to go te him and say I wish to speak with 
him a few minutes; and you come back with 
him,” 

The count obeyed. A smile, in part good- 
natured, in part derisive, glided over Fred- 
erick’s features. 

“T want the Englishman to go with me to 
the porcelain factory to-morrow,” said he 

Your son is interested in him, madame. | 
have frequently seen them together. 

“Yes, sire; and it is not unpleasant to 
me. I find the Englishman a man of noble 
soul. Moreover, he has much knowledge. I 
am convinced that my son can learn from him 
in every direction.” 

“ We will hope not in every direction,” said 
Frederick, with the same expression. “I hear 
that this Altenberg has a sharp tongue. I can 
comprehend that he does not find all here that 
he had in England. But then if he is a man 
of such superior understanding as you repré 
sent, he should consider the different circum- 
stances and be a little more charitable.” 

“T have never heard a word of complaint or 
irreverence from him against your majesty’s 
government, or the condition of this country,” 
“ Either 
your majesty has been misinformed, or I do 
not understand Mr. Altenberg.” 

“Well, I know what I know,” said the king. 
“Still I was only joking. I am satisfied that 
your son will never swerve from the sentiments 


replied the countess, embarrassed. 


I am also 
persuaded of the Englishman’s good intentions. 
But I know these Englishiten. They are 
proud of thefr country, and with right. They 
have wise laws, and the law there goes before 
everything. But they forget in their criticism 


that have made him so dear to me. 


‘No one deserves your majesty’s favor wh« 


intentions,” returned the 





y do doubt them, becans« 


make the id al state, of which they 
dream, out of nothing,” said Frederick 7 


223 , 
were possible, sometimes to put 





in my place. But here com 
the gentlemen.” 

The Englishman and the young Count L 
niska, followed by Count Louragais, who had 
until now, kept themselves at a reverenti 

. : cae 


dist ince, approa hed at a signa from the kin g 


They were of nearly the same height—th 
Englishman, a I ttle older th n the count, wl 
at the most numbered only twenty-four year 
Both were splendid figures, with rich 


hair, the count’s blue eyes a little dark« 


the Englishman’s, resembling tl aept 
clearness of his mother’s. One might 


taken them for brothers, as they stood side 
side. 


‘ 


“ Good-evening, Monsieur Altenberg; goo 
said the 
French, while the two bowed low befor 
“ How does the matter stand? Have you had 
news from England ?”’ 


“My friend Wedgewood has sent me the in- 


evening, count ! king, as = ral, 


wanting,” returned th 


formation which was 


Englishman. “I now await your command 


only to commence my experiments in the fac- 





torv, and doubt not that they will be satisfac- 
tory.” 
“(Good ! that was what I wanted to know 


said the king. And now, gentlemen, as I am 
already in Berlin, suppose we commence to- 
morrow morning ?” 
As you please, sire,” answered Altenberg. 

“T will go to the factory early and make my 
arrangements, so that we can begin as soon as 
your majesty arrives.” 

“And will your majesty permit me to ac- 
company my friend ?” asked Count Laniska. 

“With all my heart,” returned Frederick, 
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The king is 
here—my absence from the saloon will attract 


count ; “I can’t attend to it now. 


attention, and be regarded as a want of rever- 
ence.” 

“Ah, his majesty is here! Great honor!” 
returned Wolf, without losing his bold, urgent 
expression, “I am very sorry, sir count; but 
if I go back without the money I am a ruined 
man,” 

“Well, what shall I do?’ exclaimed the 
count. 
that will quiet him. But let me alone this 
evening.” 

“T can’t, sir count; I swear I can’t—I shall 
lose my subsistence! And, as to appeasing the 
man, you don’t know him, sir count. Perhaps 
two or three hundred thalers might induce him 
to wait a few days—perhaps, if you should 
promise .that, he might be silent. But in no 
other case. He is a real swindler.” 

“ And you, Wolf? 
said Laniska, bitterly. “ In short, come to-mor- 
row, and you shall have the money. You can’t 


You are an honest man,” 


have it this evening.” 
The count turned to leave the room. 
mon stepped in his way. 


Salo- 


“Sir count, will you ruin an honest man who 
has done your friend a favor? I am in de- 
spair—I cannot save myself. Either you must 
add three hundred thalers to the note, or | 
shall go immediately to the captain of the regi- 
ment, and say to him that—the baron has for- 
feited his word. Then the man who lent me 
the money may do what he wilt, I shall have 
shown that I tried to get it.” 

“That would ruin Frankenstein!” cried La- 
niska. “ You mustn’t do it. He is already in 
bad odor with the captain. I will give the 
man. a hundred thalers if he will wait till to- 
morrow.” 

“He won’t be satisfied with that; he is a 
vampire. Say three hundred, sir count,” said 
Wolf. 

“Three hundred! I will immediately com- 
plain of you to the king as an usurer!” cried 
Laniska. 

“You won’t do that certainly, sir count, after 
the favor I have shown the baron ?” said Wolf, 
keeping himself in the count’s way. “And am 
] the one who presses the demand ?” 

The count séized the bell-cord, reflected, then 
let his hand drop. It seemed to require an 
effort to take the step he was meditating. 
‘inally he rung. j 

The servant who had announced Wolf ap- 
peared at the door. 

“ Ask Altenberg to come here a moment.” 
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“T will give the man twenty thalers if 


Then he paced the room with contracted 
brow. 
“Sir count certainly doesn’t want a witness 


Wolf appeared uneasy. 


to such a transaction?’ he said low. “Sir 
count will not compromise me?” he continued, 
“If so, I 
shall go—but I will go, at all events, to the 
I am a despairing man, and must act 


urgently, as Laniska made no reply. 


captain. 
accordingly.” 

Just then Altenberg entered the room. The 
count stepped up to him, and related the affair 
in French. He told him he had endorsed the 
note for Frankenstein, who had been rather 
wild, but had now resolved to live an orderly 
life, and required only a few months’ time, and a 
little assistanee, to rid himself of his pecuniary 
He told him also of Wolf’s 
demand, and concluded with asking Altenberg 
if he could help, or at least advise him. 

A peculiarly lurking expression on Wolf’s 





embarrassments. 


features showed that he understood every word 
Still, not by the slightest 
twinge did he betray that he was touched by 
the cont mptible epithets which Laniska ap- 


of the conversation, 


plied to him. 

Without directly replying to the count, Alten- 
berg turned to the Jew and asked: “ Where is 
the man who lent you the money ?” 

“ What has that to do with the matter?” an- 
swered Wolf, evasively. “I am the one who 
transacted the business.” 

“But you speak of another who presses the 
demand,” said Altenberg. “Come, we will go to 
him; I will arrange the affair so that you shall 
be subjected to no inconvenience.” 

“No, that wont do,” returned Wolf. “The 
man don’t want to be known in the matter.” 

“T am convinced that you are yourself the 
man and the usurer,” said Altenberg, quietly, 
and with a mixture of contempt. “You in- 
tended to take advantage of the count’s em- 
barrassment, Now, fortunately, I am in a con- 
dition to put a check upon your shameful 
demand, having received a considerable sum 
from my banker to-day. Out with the note! 
There’s your money.” 

He took a number of bank-notes from his 
pocketbook and laid them on the table. 

The Jew, confused, and evidently disap- 
pointed, counted and examined them strictly, 
and then delivered up the note. 

“T will remember you,” said the count, 
angrily. “If I am not mistaken, you are in 
the king’s service. The king’s officers are not 
allowed to practise usury. Have a care of 
yourself,” 

“Sir count will not try to injure me for hav- 
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nd a favor?” said Wolf, with a 
“My conscience is as clear 


ing don 
malici 


as the st 

“ Be 5 knave !” cried Laniska. 

“Sir « will remember me as a just and 
reason nan when he has had to do with 
others,” s Wolf, with the same expression, 
as he pa if the door. 

* Alte | thank you heartily,” said the 
count, ‘ return you the money to-mor- 
row. Y now had an opportunity to see 
that t in Berlin are not better than 
elsew! 

“M ntance with Christian usurers 
make int toward the Jews,” retumed 
Alten ily. “That a larger proportion 
of usu found among the latter, is owing 
to th t the Jews, in consequence of 
their } ire almost always engaged in 
mer 1 money transactions. But just 
hers B [ have made the acquaintanc¢ 
of v 1 people among the Jews. Men 
dels [ frequently meet in a family 
here me so much, that I quite under- 
stan ng’s friendship for him.” 

‘B n Shakspeare takes a Jew to repre- 
sent e and cunning!” said the count. 

7 ecause tradition characterized Shy- 
lock Jew,” answered Altenberg. “ And 
then tt so much his intention to pic- 
ture to describe the revenge which 
the « tible Shylock sought to practise on 
the le ‘Merchant of Venice. One 
coul s well draw the indirect lesson from 
the \ t of Venice, as to what degree of 
hat r restriction to certain walks of lif 
th ess to which they are condemned and 
wl kes by-ways necessary, the ignominy 
to W ey are subjected—must arouse the 
Jew t their oppressors. Moreover, 
Sh re has described so many knaves and 
foo Christians, that the Jews may con- 
gra themselves that they have come off 
80 But let’s go back to the saloon. We 
Bana assed,” 

CHAPTER III. 

TI wing morning was cold and foggy. It 
wa wk, and twilight seemed still to 
wre htheday. The gray air forced itself 
int d heart. It was one of those days 
th e to forebodings of evil, in even the 
m¢ ne minds, 

g had also pressed into the painting- 
ro the porcelain factory. Here it was 
gen y merry. But to-day each one had 
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work For, in 


enough to do to attend hi 
the uncertain, waverin it was extremely 
difficult to distinguish color lve of their 
effect. Each one stoo it before his table 
with an expression of ill humor and discon- 


tent. Nothing was heard but curses on the in- 
famous fog. 
There were about forty art male and fe- 


male, inthe room. The half-painted 


figures, vases, cups, and clock Servants and 
workmen came and went, bringing objects from 
the molding, or carrying those that were fin- 
ished to the drying-roor Here and there 
stood a workman mixir for the artists, 
Except the smell of the paint, so unpleasant to 
one not accustomed to it, the spacious hall 
might in cheerful weather have made a very 
agreeable impression put t lay it was de- 


cidedly gloomy. 


At one of the window before a table, on 
which stood several va sat Sophie Mans- 
feld. She worked uninterruptedly, almost with- 
out looking up. She oft t low over her 


n curls fell upon 
When she raised 


work, and then her 
her small, delicate h 


her head, her face, us less, seemed in 
the light of the fog still pal The large eyes 
were lustreless, and their expression languid. 
No one who had not known her earlier could 
have suspected that on t face the sun of 


happiness had once sl ur and golden. 
Frederick Rennert w 


far from her. He fre ' 


at a table not 
looked over to 


Sophie, as if watching favorable moment 
to exchange a look with |! But she did not 
once perceive him sne W sunk in the per- 
fect oblivion of sufferi: h, with a secret 
satisfaction, clings to pain, and in which not 
alone outer impressions ! n unnoticed, but 


also hand and eyt nically perform 


their offices. 

The superintendent came into the hall and 
spoke low to Herr Krause, who immediately re- 
quested that everyt! | be put in order, 
as Visitors were exp | that perhaps the 
king would accom } rhe bustle of 
preparation was h¢ few minutes, and 
then again all was sti 

If the artists expected a royal visitor, they 


were disappointed Those who entered wore, 
with one exception, the simple citizen’s dress. 
They were Count Laniska, Count Louragais, 


Altenberg, and another ft 1 of the latter’s 


Altenberg observed hall and the artists 
attentively, but declined the director's invita- 
ent pieces of work, 
But Count 


tion to examine | 
lest he should dist 


urtists. 
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Louragais and the fourth gentleman stepped to 
the nearest table. 

“What an interesting, though rather sickly 
face the girl there at the window has,” said 
Altenberg. 

“She has, indeed ; but howsad she looks,” the 
count replied. “One would think she had lost 
everything most dear to her. She must be ill.” 

“She is perhaps one of the prisoners of war 
that the king brought from Meissen,” said the 
Englishman. 

“ Artists prisoners of war! Impossible!” ex- 
claimed Laniska, “ How can women be made 
prisoners of war, and retained, too, after peace ?” 

“That is what I have been told,” returned 
Altenberg, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Tt cannot be. 
vere, but never barbarous. 


The king is sometimes se- 
If it were so—” 
“Then you would blame him, as I do,” said 
Altenberg. “Free artists as these were are 
When 
Saxony failed to pay the contribution, the king 
might have seized a part of the stores in Meis- 


never subject to the usages of war. 


sen. He might have had the raw material 
they had on hand brought here—as far as I am 
But the wish of these artists should 
have been consulted. They should not have 
You can see the effect 
on that young girl’s face.” 

“She must be ill. You have been misin- 
1!” said Laniska, with warmth, then 


concerned, 


been forced to come. 


forme: 
turned and spoke low to the superintendent. 
Altenberg pretended not to notice this, and oc- 
cupied himself with the examination of a vase 
that stood on a table near him. 

What Laniska learned from the superinten- 
dent caused his brow to contract and his eyes 
He evaded the quiet look 
which Altenberg now directed toward him. On 


to become sad. 


the announcement being made that everything 


was arranged for the visitors in another room, 


they left the artists’ hall. 

After a half hour Laniska appeared again at 
the door. With an earnest expression and 
cheeks slightly flushed, he walked directly to 
the table where Sophie was sitting, 

The young girl, who had previously given 
little or ro attention to the visitors, did not now 
suspect tha any one wanted to ‘speak to her, 
and so continued her work. 

“ Mademoiselle—pardon me; may I trouble 
you ?” asked the count. 

She looked up surprised, almost frightened, 
then, as she recognized the gentleman in his 
bearing, arose quickly and respectfully. 

“You are not a native of Prussia, made- 


moiselle ?” 


just heard. 
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“No, I belong in Saxony—in the neighbor- 
hood of* Meissen.” 

“And what brought you here?’ asked the 
But I want to 
learn the truth in relation to a report I have 
You work for this factory. Do 
you do it willingly—I mean did you come 
here of your own free will ?” 


count. “Pardon my boldness. 


The expression of suffering on Sophie's 
After a moment, 
she answered: “The king compelled me to 


features grew more intense. 


leave my home and come here.” 

“ And you are not contented here, it seems. 
I hear that you suffer and have no pleasure in 
your work.” 

“T cannot forget my parents, I cannot forget 
him to whom I was to belong for life, and from 
My soul is sick.” 


She trembled while she spoke, then dropped 


whom I am now separated, 


upon her seat as if no longer able to hold her- 
self up. 

‘Pardon me,” said the count, greatly per- 
plexed, as he turned abruptly away. The eyes 
of several present, among whom was Salomon 
Wolf, had been fixed upon the speaker. As 
the count was hurrying from the hall some one 
near greeted him. 

“Ah! I think I know you,” said he. “Are 
you not Rennert, who belonged to my company 
when I was ensign ?” 

“The same, sir lieutenant.” Then he quickly 


added, in a low tone: Jefriend the demoiselle, 


sir count. She isa good girl.” 


“ What-do you know of her?” 

‘Not much, only that she is sick with long- 
ing for her parents and her betrothed. The 
latter is here secretly in Berlin, but she is not 
allowed to see him. Moreover, it is said that 
she is to be married to a soldier.” 

‘A soldier!” cried the count. 
mands that ?”’ 

“The king, sir count. We all feel sorry, for 
But when the king com- 


“Who com- 


we all love her. 
mands, one must obey.” 

“ Obey ! exclaimed Laniska, with 
flashing eye and glowing cheeks. “ Slaves, that 


obey !” 


you are ! You deserve to be under the rod 
of a tyrant. Obey what is against right and 
humanity, because a king commands it? Never!” 

Rennert had started back amazed. A death- 
ike silence reigned in the hall, Even Lanis 
ka, a picture of noble indignation, with clenched 
fist and raised arm, stood motionl]ess. 

Sophie, who had shown intense interest 
while Rennert whispered to the count, sprang 
up with a scream on hearing the latter’s out- 
burst of anger, threw herself at his feet, and 
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\ 1 the count, recollecting him- 
self, y glowing cheeks became suddenly 
pale lo what I can for you. But stand 
up ss sake !” 

Hi her to her feet, and the director, 
who xed to the spot, took Sophie’s 
arm rted the trembling girl to he: 
seat with forced composure, walked 
qu the door. 

At tood a man who greeted th 
coul kly, but received no greeting in 
re 

l n Wolf, who had entered the 
roo! r the count, and had been 
B1iel the scene. 

To be continued. ) 
—-@ e—___ 
THE OLD WOMAN.” 
S 1 few days since, we heard a 
ixteen designate the mother wl 
} By coarse husbands we have heard 
Wiy ] ecasionally, though in the I: 
ter rase is more often used endeat 
it mes, as commonly spoken, it 
uy und shocks the sense. An “ 
wo 1 be an objectof reverence ab 
st alLother phrases of humani 
H hould be her surest passport 
‘ leration. The aged mother of a 
g ily needs no other certificate o 
W is a monument of excellence, 


irranted. She has fought fait 


rd fight,” and come off conque! 


{ nerable face she bears the marks of 
tl t in all its furrowed lines. The most 
gt the ills of life have been hers; trials 
u nknown only to her God and her- 
st borne incessantly ; and now, in her 


f r duty done! patiently awaiting her 
me—she stands more truly be 
er in youth! more honorable and d 
sel n he who has slain his thousar 


iphant upon the proudest field 


y 
Y man, speak kindly to your mother, and 
uusly—tenderly of her. But a littl 
shall see her no more forever. Her 
f her form is bent, and her shadow 
f ward. Others may love you when 
ussed away—kind-hearted sisters, per- 
I she whom of all the world you choose 
i ner—she may love you warmly, pas- 


children may love you fondly, but 
n, never, while time is yours, shall 
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ents: “ Help me! rescue me! 


the love of woman 

old, trembling mother 
In agony she bore y 

less infancy her thro! 


protection and support 


hood she bore patiently w 


rudeness, and nursed y 
of ills and maladies 
bathed your burning 


parched lip; her eye tl 


ness of wasting nightly 
in your fitful sleep, s 


none but her could wa 


name lightly, for y« 
us would suffice to tl 
ckless and impatic 

lor and solace. | 
ruides your impr 
forsakes or forgets 
reverently of your n 
shall be old, it sh 
remorse which shall 
know that never 


the ré spect due to t 
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E 18 80 I 
Hats pris 
Like April's 
His eyes tl 

I love him! it 


My prince, my H 


Oh, tall is he, 
And all the 
Like as the w 
Illumined is w 
When bending | 
My love, my Hu 


Only a litth 
Whoee ! 
My heart 


Still is his ! 
When by his 8 
To Hugo—O m 


Across the mead 
Unto the forest 
Beneath the w 
Beneath the 
While by his 8 
To Hugo, O my 


Laugh 
Trill! birds o’ w 
Oh, join with 1 
To wake the 

Of wood or we 

Of Hugo, On 
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TENDER AND TRUE. 


BY T. §. 
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“ (\TRONG and manly and true as steel.” 

WJ It was the remark of a gentleman stand- 
ing near me. I did not hear the reply made 
by his companion, who was a lady; but, from 
something in the manner of the gentleman, I 
concluded that her ideal of the person referred 
to was not in full accord with his, 

At the lower end of the room a beautiful 
young woman sto xl leaning on the arm of her 
husband, into whose face scarcely any one could 
look without admiring its manly beauty and 
signs of intellectual strength. It was, more- 
over, a true face; and yet, as my eyes lingered 
upon it, ahd then turned to the sweet, loving 
countenance of the bride, a shadow crept over 
my spirits. 

“Strong and manly and true as steel.” 

Yes, you saw all that in the finely cast face ; 
in the full lips; in the large wide eyes and 

: “Strong and 
manly and true as steel.” And yet, 
looking still into the tender, almost dreamy face 
of the bride, I could not feel all at ease touching 


nostrils; in the ample forehead. 
Even BO. 


her future. 

Grant Baldwin I knew well. 
friends. His bride I had not seen until this 
There was something more than 


We were old 


evening. 
beauty in her face—something that held your 
gaze like a spell. Her eyes were of a deep 
hazel, large and soft; her countenance very 
fair, almost to paleness; her form slight and 
her stature low. I noticed that, as she stood 
by her husband, she leaned toward him in a 
kind of shrinking, dependant way, and every 
now and then glanced up into his face with a 
wistful sort of look that I did not clearly un- 
derstand. 

I met them not long afterwards in their own 
home, and was more than ever charmed with 
Mrs. Baldwin. She was pure and sweet and 
gentle, as he was strong and manly and true as 
steel—meet complements of each other, one 
would think; and yet, as on that first evening, 
I felt the lack of some element to give a com- 
plete harmony to their lives. It troubled me. 
I knew my friend well—knew him to be a man 
of high honor and strength of character ; a lit- 
tle cold and undemonstrative, as we say ; rather 
more inclined to hide what he felt than to give } 
it free expression. 

It happened that I did not come very near ) 


\ 


them again for several months, and then I 
noticed with pain that an invisible barrier had 
grown up between them, and that neither had 
yet found in married life the sweet satisfactions 
anticipated. During the evening I spent with 
them, I saw the tears spring to the eyes of Mrs. 
Baldwin more than once ; and I noticed in them 
a hungry kind of look as they rested now and 
then on her husband’s face. I was puzzled. 
What could it mean ? 

A few days afterwards, meeting Mr. Baldwin, 
I asked after his wife. 

“ Well,” he answered. 

But in the tone of his voice my ear read: 
“Not well.” 

“ How does she like her new home?” I in- 
quired. He had brought her from a neighbor- 
ing city. 

My friend sighed involuntarily. “ Not too 
well, I’m afraid,” he answered. “She still feels 
strange.” 

“The tenderer the flower,” I remarked, “the 
more difficult to transplant.” 

“ Yes,” in an absent tone. 

“T should say,” I added, “that your wife has 
a highly sensitive spiritual organization.” 

“Undoubtedly that is true,” answered my 
friend. “But are not persons so organized 
difficult to understand ?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“ Always, I should say,” he returned. 

I did not know what reply it was best to 
make, and so kept silent. After a little while 
he said, with some feeling: “I would give all 
the world to make her happy !” 

“Happy!” My surprise at his remark ex- 
pressed itself in my voice. 

“Yes, happy,” he said, with emphasis. “ My 
wife is not happy, and it troubles me beyond 
measure.” 

“Do you make no guess at the cause of her 
unhappiness ?” I asked. 

“T am all at sea. Sometimes I think she 
doesn’t really love me. No! 
quickly, “not that! I am sure of her love.” 

“Ts she as sure of your love?” said I. 

The question seemed to hurthim. “Have I 
not chosen her from among women to be my 
wife?” he answered, with something of indig- 
nation in his voice. “Am I the man to say 
‘I love,’ and not mean it? Did I not promise 
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no!” he added 
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before God und cherish her till death ? 


Sure of If I have one element of 
character trongly developed than an- 
other, it ment of trith. When I told 
her that | her, I told her an abiding 


truth. SI ir to me as the apple of my 
eye. The ight of a doubt on her part 


hurts m¢ isation of wrong.” 


A ligh nto my mind, bringing a 
revelati: real ground of trouble, and I 
said: “H een as tender to your young 
wife alw ie ?”’ 

His ey 1; but the fire went out of 
them ins 

“ Mer character is often reserved 


and pre “True as steel is all well 


enougn. 


1 ol 


is hard and cold, and chills 


by cont 


Baldy 1 at me strangely. 

“Ter true, my dear friend! Ter 
and t will have nothing less,” I 
venture 

"Go !” he said, in a voice that | 
scarcely 1, and turning from me he 
walked 

Had ] 1 him? We did not meet 
again f l weeks. I was going | 
ward g, when I heard qui k feet 
behind nd was laid on my shoulder 
and a ice spoke my name, It was 
my fri n. 

“Co; with me,” he said. 

I tri ccuse myself, but he would take 
no de I accompanied him home. 
His 1 13 we walked was frank and 
cheer 


‘H Mrs. Baldwin?” I naturally in- 


quired 


“O ry well!’ he answered, without 
chang 

“ Get re reconciled to her new home?” 

“Y, 

“T’m glad to hear it. Few of us can bear an 
entir in our surroundings without a 
shad ¢ on the spirits.” 

H reply to this remark, but changed 
the s 

Mrs. Baldwin met her husband almost at the 
door. § had been watching for him at the 
parlor w. I noticed that he kissed her 
very lerly, and put an arm about her waist, 
spite my presence. Her face was all alive 
with sure, and its whole expression so 
differ rom what it was when I last met her, 


but wonder at the change. Her 
mal ward me, her husband’s friend, was 


rdial, and quite in contrast with what it 
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had been at a previous meet she was 
repressed, absent, and ill at when she 
looked at her husband lh instead of 
lighting up, grew strangé 

I understood it all. The tr d loyal hus- 
band had supplemented fid with tender- 
ness. I saw this in ever) | tone, and 
action. The half-proud « manner— 
the dignified repression of { vhich had 
so hurt and chilled hi tle wife, and 


ne, fused 


held her away from him 


by he tenderness he per 


peech and act. 


was all that now; and | ing wife felt 
herself to be the happi n in all the 
world. 


——$——- ee 


OILS OR ETHEI 


ARTIFICIALLY MADE ANI TENSIVELY 
IN PERFUMERY AN RING. 


rine oil, the ref f the rectification of 


corn spirit, is a the oxide of 
myl; uniting this ox ’ unie acid, 
we obtain an oil givi 1 smell of 
the apple; with acet f the pine- 
apple and the jargonelle px s the acetate of 
the oxide of amy! wcids, thi 


oxide of amyl afford r “oils” pos- 
sessing qualities which caused their ex- 
tensive use in confect perfumery, etc 
Pineapple drops, ices, et ost entirely 
nt time, in 


; 


flavored by these m« 
pl ice of using the fruit in ¥ those flavors 
naturally exist. 

Butyric acid is that w ses the ranced 
taste of butter and ch« i acid be dis- 
tilled with sulphuric hol, an ether 
is produced which is a | e of the oxide of 
ethyl or butyric ether 


This liquid has pré 


pineapples, and ean be 


ume smell as 


») perfumery, 
etc., instead of the j fruit itself, for 
that owes its delicious fla. to the presence of 
this ether, produced during the process of 
ripening. 

In a similar manner fusel oi! can be made to 
imitate the apple or pear oils referred to. 

These results have een arrived at by 
accident, but solely through experiment and 
induction, for, the theori« thyl and amylene 
having been established, the way was paved for 
the interesting results 
markable instances of the valuable nature of 


1, and afford re- 


scientific induction. 


» forth in 


Tender ar t ! Yes, he 
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OTHER PEOPLES WINDOWS. 


BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 





No. IX. 





UR guest, Deacon Skiles, conducted worship 
He was tired and flustrated, 
] 


iong 


that evening. 
and stiff from his ride, and awkward in 
my presence, and he blundered badly. He 
read the first chapte r of Matthew, all about 
“and Aram begat Aminadab, 
begat Naasson, and Naasson begat Salmon, and 
at all appro- 
priate to the occasion, not a word about 
fegeneration, or 


and Aminadab 


Salmon begat Booz,” etc., nothing 
immer- 
sion, or means of grace, or 
anything relating to Baptist principles. 
I was disappointed more especially when he 
chose the hymn commencing, 
“Hark! 


Mine ears attend the cry ” 


from the tombs a doleful sound; 


Deacon Skiles always did sing more through 
his nose than his mouth, and this time his nose 
twanged like a great brass horn. 

Father's lower jaw hung dolorously, and 
grandma sat her tted, 
hands crossed in her lap, while the rest of us 


Deacon A. 


with little, kne veiny 
behaved becoming the family of 
Potts. 


Would 


minutes 


believe it? in less than five 
the “amen-ah,” father, 
granny, and Jonathan, and the girls had scooted 
off to bed, and left the deacon sitting with his 


feet on the stove-plate and his hands swinging 


you 


after and 


by the thumbs from his vest pockets, while I 
was twiddling the corners of my black delaine 
apron. I would have given him the lamp and 
shown him up stairs instantly, the poor old 
shrivelled vegetarian, only—I might as well 
confess it, it’s human and its womanly—my 
years were stealing on apace, and it might be 
that the deacon was my last chance. I thought 
of my hair, so thin that the skin of my head 
showed through in a way that looked decidedly 
threadbare; of my pinched, shrunken nose that 
hooked over like an eagle’s beak; of the teeth 
that had gone the way of all good teeth long 
ago, and I sighed, and sat still and stared at 
the red embers gleaming through the grate. 
Well—what was said, none heard but the 
deacon and myself—a weight of pain lay on 
my heart as he took the lamp, at half past 
“company bed,” in the 
chamber joining the square room. As I bade 
him good-night I said, “ Be kind to your seven 
little, motherless children, deacon; don’t be 


eleven, to go to the 


cold and unloving and keep them away from 


‘Never fear that,” 
merry, only at a 
j as a fiddler in my family. 


said he, glibly. “I’m 


burying. I make it‘a 
; 





a moral sense, I’m 
iet m 


on load of projuce, 


y boys go up to Mans- 


but that I 
} 
| 


give ’em a half-dollar for spending money, an 





they allus bring home half a keard or so 
My heart was touched with pity for the poor 


if he’d reached out his hands brokenly 
kissed me, I wouldn’t have 


ingerbread that they didn’t eat.” 


man 
and wanted to have 
with 


covered my face my apron, or ran away 





been a bit silly, though really, for the love 











of it, I’d as lief have gone into the closet under 
the kitchen stairs and kissed the brown old 
bladder in which granny had kept her s1 

n time imn morial. 

While we were at breakfast the next morn- 
ing a little thing happened that mortified 1 
exceedingly. Deacon Skiles reached over and 


speared into a potato, and when he went to lift 
it to his plate the fork stuck in the potato, and 
his hand. ild 


the handle staid in ‘he children 


nudged and pinched each other, and Jonathan’s 


th 
I oniy 


cheeks swelled out with laughter, and that 
shamed me the more. 
It is so 


young people. I had always taught them n 


hard to repress the spirit of fun in 


} 
; 


to laugh at another’s mishap or blunder, and 


though I drew my brows and looked stern, it 
did no good. I blushed, and the embarrassed 


deacon fumbled in all his pockets, then ducked 


his head down and took a sudden swallow 
father’s hot coffee—so hot that it made him roll 
J 


ridden 


his tongue up like a scroll, and the un 
tears come in his eves. In his embarrassment 


he took out his glasses and put them on, cleared 


his throat, rubbed his ears, and then settled 
himself by adjusting his wide shirt collar. 
Grandma looked 


“ calculating’ 


as serious as she used to 


when ’ the web on the warping 
bars, but the three younger members of the 
household looked as though they all had th 
mumps in a cheerful way. 

Just then father gave the conversation a new 
turn by remarking that if pork was only four 
cents a pound, live weight, he believed he’d 
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run the r ll before the spring ma 
Ket opel 

We al he mounting-block, and 
saw Dx y on his horse with the 
ample s heep’s gray” ove! 


his legs, then father 
him th ee 


upon me as I stood | fl 


thought h ? W 


titude against the 


post. | left my hair hang 
spread « over my shoulders, and 
I had I hawl draped pracel y 








Perh conjecture, that ler 
glar « his eves a NAVE a y 
weak, W resting themsel\ mi 
times, | 

Just went down the hill o f 
sieht, | ir all uy i sl 
bob, and 1 was ft L pr 
to iky knives and l 
CO i i them, so t they y 
better t bought I t 
tow will l W 
up fir th puly 
filled ends ¢ 
Ther or tork n 
pressed its pla It will 1 
com mended our 
tools, tl wel, and ra 
Wavy, ex lded a little | f 
filing By the w tl ! 
better 1 ring knives 
than thi filings that comes fr 
foundry 

At ul the year, when ch ld I re y 
so liable c d by scarlet fever, I w 1 

st in which I have implicit | 
fl will be remembered ; and f 

it is, tl ed child never < with 
scarlet it be of a malignant typ 
not tak One woman, the mo I 
of a | l practical, liberal-minded, y 
loving wried her wh fami 
throu vdful disease and never lost o'¢ 
one, 

One nothing for twelve days, the | 
sick never lost a pound of fl 
Besid reased, the mother cut thin On 
slices d stitched them on a cloth 
which ver its breast and bowel ] 
Whe changed every other morn- pa 
ing t und to have all been appro we 
priat n skin of it. One dislikes wl 
to es repulsive the pretty white ha 


clothi ieir beloved BC k, yet it 18 In ine 
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better than 


t 


die in clean clo 


While I was at t 


i into the tinner 


done. 


i drawers for 


her 
. lathing I 
I tt ( 
ie I 
( th a 
rol 
' } 
\ n she < 


the change né 





i < gay 
strar how 
W ( Wak 
« a 
4 
[y thougl » 4 
| , toa 
ier, one who | 
r her Durit 
harvest t 
i g a ] I 
} 
nned and carried 
enjoyment 


where to put 
father, br 

; nothing to h 
witiful 


Bulmer ¢ 


were ours 


lock, 
All those wild, 1 
wes in s] ht of « 


1 beckoned 


to u 
tobers, we visited 
One evening | 
th fm the hazle thi 
have been go 
vere that 


ve imagined that 


re in convention i 





We would get an 


His 


woked longingly dow 


ciump Ol 
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OTHER 


shing to gather my annual 


snakeroot, 


been W 


I had 
supply of roots and herbs, such as 


and ginseng, and calamus, and boneset, and 


hoarhound, and lobelia, and I was very glad 


of the opportunity. I meant to have our attic 


rafters hanging full of useful medicines. 
We followed the path in and out, over mossy 


logs, around fallen trees, between rocks, and 


walked in it when it was all hidden among 


nodding minute to say 
“How beautiful!” the picture 
“What a delightful odor!” We 
| and smelt, and drew each other into 


aniliea 


lerna, pausing every 
‘How fine 


woodsy 


cosey places, and on to mossy, « ushiony seats, 


and upon rocks, and into places where it seemed 
never a human foot had been 

I forgot all about the herbs, and filled my 
hands with a huge bouquet made up of wild erim- 
son pinks, maiden uir, partridge-berry vint 


and wild lilies. Soon we came to an old crumb- 


. 3 
1@ rails mottied, 


ling fence, with li s making 


} 


and green, and gray—rich fence corners heaped 


up with wild vin und poisonous berries, and 


rank, flamy 


’ 
flowers 


A few rods bey 1¢ fence, in a dimple in 


the hillside, stood i hom« An odest white 
cottage with spreading wings, suggestive of 


comiiort 
W hile we 


little gem of a 


ind convenien¢ 


stood admiring the scene—this 


home-nest in its wildwood set- 


ting—Lily twisted her hands together in a way 


expres ing enthusiasm without a noise, and 


which we understood. 
“Could anything funnier! The 


there be 


playful little lambkins !”’ said she ; and drawing 


me down beside the lence, l co uld hardly con- 
tain the admiration that wanted to yell out: 
“Whoop, hurrah !” 

On the cellar door at the west end of the 


house were four boy-babies, ranging in years 


from seven to three, and the cup of the little 
dears was full to the brim, for the slanting 


cellar door was long and wide, and as smooth 


as ice, and made a delightful sliding-place. 
They took turns, one right after the other, in 
sitting down and sliding the precious little 
length of those doors. 
They beautiful 
rosy, With limbs of marvellous beauty, pinky 


d and dimpled. I 


were children, plump and 


and white, and creas par- 
ticularly noticed their hair, One of the babies 
was olive-tinted, with chubby cheeks, and his 
mouth was red and sweet-looking as a rosebud ; 
his hair was shiny and black, and abundant. 
Another had hair of pale auburn, and, as he 
bobbed about in that low western sunshine, his 


An- 


dear little head shone lustrous as gold. 
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other was brown—that color which is yellow in 
and dun in the shade—the blended 


id dead 


the sunshine 


hues of ripe fruit, ai leaves, and after- 


noon sunshine But the beauty of all wasea 
frisky little fellow whose yellow hair was a 
; ee oe ah non 
very mat of short, shaking curls, that lay like 
a slouch ¢ ip all over his round, restless head. 
We beckoned to Ida, and she stole s y up 


° } 
in the shagow Ol a @lant Oak, and we thre sat 





in the edge of the woods, pressed closely down 
against the old rail fence, and peeped thi h, 
and whispered, and pinched, and nudged our 
admiration, and looked our enjoyment. We 
all laughed softly on our arms, and wished an 
artist, beauty-loving, could feast upon the pic- 
ture before us, and with his ready pencil give 

it to the world 
Just is W rose to leave the 1 ther came 
out door with a bahe t | breast, and 
call I f two of the bov babies—both 
t 1 x Meth st names, They 
pear I nd the e rner of the hor se like 


and 


motner saw us, 


then, to avoid wonderment, we had to make 
8 e excu t eak to her I untied my silk 
( h, wiped 1 brow on the wrong side of 
my white ap und said: “How d’e do, 
mad Is there any yellow percoon root 
} her t se romantic |} that you 
know of I’ve been looking for some, and am 


tired, and would like a drink of 


She politely invited us to enter, while John 
Wesley would go and get some fresh water. 
We sat on t porch. The new home was 
neyry on the dimpling 


porch we looked right down 


perched up like 
side, an 1 irom the 
into a wi ody deu and up a steep hill crowned 
with oaks. 

By this time the flock of boy babies had 
darted off The 
embarrassed, and, 
Ij ist feasted 
my eyes on her health, and beauty, and strength, 
a short, 
scant dress, with tacked-up sleeves, her feet and 


out ol sight like shy quauis, 


exceedingly 


mother wa 
though I tried not to observe her, 
and sweet She wore 


country 


grace. 
shapely ankles were bare, her breast was quite 
TM vered, though she clutched spasm wlically 
at her dress to hide the full whit bosom, in 
which the hungry little nursling was rommag- 
ing with his round, rosy fist, while he praised 
his supper with sundry smacks and chirks 
that suggested how enjoyable it was. 


When she 


would essay to cover her beautiful white breast, 


The dear little wife and mother! 


she would bethink herself of her “ankles bare 
and brown,” and would tuck them out of sight 
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tinted arn 


all 


sneak, a ¢ 


waves 


mischievo 
spite of her 


to me in h 
inch of su 
It is all far 

“T don’t 
she; “ my 
80 I had t 
was how | 
grain was | 
to cut it w 
LT ie 


corner, but 


him. 


crossed the 
“ Who 
“Oh, | 
and cook 
they wer 
as I had t 
“You s 
“sometin 
and you’ 
ing, pre! 
of be »V 8 W 
to lean o1 
“ Wher 
take time 
cheerfull) 
“Oh, bi 
and layir 
shoulder 
healthy lit 
and do a? 
it is only ' 
sacrifice 
be made 
take car 
talk, ai 


mother : 
dren—let t 
She fi 


even bey 
a light 
rosy < he 





good-nig 
little n 

I do 
tricky e1 
jealous 
dower of 














with a shy, 


sides like tr 
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»vement—then her sun- 
drawn close up to her 
‘ wings—then anon her hair, 
and abundance, would 


me, with a soft, creeping, 


is W lown on her neck, and in 


yuld blush and be embar- 


rassed, and : 


I said: “ ] 


farmer’s wife to apologize 


‘ I’ve been over every 
often and often in my life. 

, ”» 

ne, 


h time to myself,” said 
’t get a hand in harvest, 


nd rake and bind. That 
ratched and rough. The 
nd laid down, and he had 
e, while I took up after 


lren tend baby in a fence 
look to him every time we 


ners ?” T asked. 
to to the house 
I washed at 


n time run 
night after 


and ironed the clothes j ist 


hired girl,” I said; 


sted strength will be gone, 


ep a 


ken-down, ailing, complain- 
ld woman, with a big family 
have no sweet brave mother 
k up to, and love.” 
rm is all paid for, I hope to 
er,” she replied, looking up 
tle wife,” I said, rising to go, 
y hand on her hard, plump 
the young mother of seven 
lren, cannot afford to 
work, and flatter yourself that 
luty. Duty never leads a wife to 


go out 


f needlessly, when money is to 


t husband your store of vitality— 
irself, and read, and think, and 

the 
mpanion of your precious chil- 

m and theirs be your work.” 

d us wistfully out to the gate, and 
and there was a questioning and 

er luminous brown eyes, and her 


be 


ike yourself worthy to 


rosier when she bade us 
nd turned to the house with the 
¢ asleep in her arms. 
that that woman will learn to be 
ch to take care of herself, and to be 


her just dues, and of her blessed 


were 


th and strength and beauty. 
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There’s Aunt Becky Stump, 1 


mother’s sister, seventy years s all 
kinds of work, and does it v he isa 
remarkably healthy old lady, but not one of 


her daughters, Virginia, Octavia, or 


healthy. All have weak bac! i neuralgia, 
and bronchitis, and are as net all pos- 
sessed; then they are debilitated and broken 
down with all sorts of female w nesses. 

I have always looked upon that rare old 
parent stem, artd then on her poor, pale, flabby, 
worm-at-the-core fruit, and wondered why it 
was. I charged it to tl rression > 
but the other day, at Var g bee, I 
asked old Aunt Mercy Stump why it was that 
Becky’s girls were so wort nd _ their 
mother so robust, and she sol\ mystery 
quickly enough. 

“Why,” said she, “ while I raising 
her family she worked ind it, carried 
wood and water, wove and red sheep, 
picked geese, rolled logs, } the plow, raked 
and bound, and dug pot . 1 all such 
work. She toiled so hard had no 
stamina to spare to the litt with- 
in her own, she grudge d It Im! r greeayv work- 
ing way, and so they ar ts grown in a 
dark cellar. She was v utmost 
every day, overtasked, bur 1, and this is 
the fearful penalty.” And the ughters are 
the heads of families, to v they have no 
vitality to give; they, too, will | me heads, 
and can only give to others such as they pos- 


No wonder if the ban of curs 
head of poor, ignorant ld 


lls upon the 
ima Stump, 


the Stump of all stumps 


I went down to the d her day to 
get some new kind of = for my catarrh— 
something made of red percoon root, and 
squills, and cayenne pepper The doctor had 


gone over to Seth Fisher’s t son Colum- 


bus, who had been gored by id bull; so 


I stepped into the village store to rest a minute 


and cool off. Coulter’s stor real loafing- 


place for women—I suppose because his wife is 
one of the clerks. 

Who should I meet there but Bol 
wife and stepmother; and s how, 
knew of it, we’d* got hitched on the subject of 
girls. I said I mustn’t sit g, for I wanted 
to hurry home.in time to oversee the dinner. 

“You'll raise.a nice couple of girls, indeed!” 
said Mrs. Bob-White; “always keeping them 
in leading-strings—hovering over them for fear 


the sun may shine too hotly on them, or the 


by White’s 
before we 

















ee ee ee wee 
airs blow too roughly. You don’t give’em a 
chance to become women.” 

I tried to talk and take my own part; but if 
Mrs. Bobby#ias something to say, all the powers 
of earth and air can’t stop her. There was 
downright good sense in what she said, and 
this was how she said it: 

“It is very common, I see, among you wom- 
en” —and here her sweeping glance took in 
Mrs. Coulter, myself, and a half dozen quiet, 
negative women, who sat with their hands up 
to their faces in a restful, aykward, toothachy 
way—“ when your girls are washing dishes, to 
say, ‘Now you may do this, and I will wash 
the pots, kettles, and the stew-pan; they are 
heavy to lift, and then you might get your 
If they 


are sweeping, you are sure to say, ‘I’ll sweep 


clothes soiled, or your hands dirty.’ 


under the beds and lounges; leave that hard 
part for me, deary ; and so you make drudges 
of yourselves, and allow your daughters to 
work just a little dabble with their fingers’ 
ends. They will never feel any responsibility, 
or know how to do work well, with this worse 
than no training at all. So there now.” 

I felt guilty and troubled, and believed every 
word little Mrs. Bob-White said, but I would 
not let her know of it, because she is not near 
as old a woman as I am, and she wears pad- 
ding about her person, and beau-catchers on 
her temples, and has dimples at the corners of 


9) 


her firm mouth that seem to say, “I dare you! 


We had been putting off washing our blank- 
ets until there were six or eight dirty ones, and 
it seemed such a task to undertake, that I kept 
delaying it, day after day; but one cool even- 
ing I gathered them up and put them in a big 
tub of warm water, in which I had dissolved 
five cents’ worth of borax. Before I went to 
bed at night I turned them over and over, and 
around and around, and the next morning it 
was only play to wash out that tub of blankets. 
I poured hot soapsuds over them, and then put 
them through a new hot suds, and they came 
out soft and white and clean. I left them out 
that night to freeze. 


I hope no woman who reads this will think 
of living through the winter without flannel 
underclothing. If you are poor, and cannot 
afford the soft, fleecy, tempting garments at the 
stores, get a few yards of soft white flannel, and 
make yourself two pairs of comfortable draw- 
ers, and two sacques with well-fitting sleeves 
and high about the neck. Buy flannel at the 
store or factory, instead of the heavy, wiry, 
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homemade kind, that brings shudders instead 
of smiles and comfort. Don’t deny yourselves 
any of these positive necessaries, that you may 
appear well on the outside, sporting a gay me- 
rino with all the useless trappings and flap- 
pings, just like the elegant Mrs So-an-so wears. 
3e yourself—be a woman with a little good 
hard sense, even if you do differ somewhat 
from other women. Be natural, too, and ra- 
tional, and consistent, and remember that fine 
clothes don’t bring happiness and contentment. 
While making up your winter clothing, do not 
forget the poor, and if you can, by any self- 
denial, make glad one who is poor and unhap- 
py, by all means do it, and a precious recom- 
pense will go with you. 

Years ago, something impelled me, one New 
Year’s day, to send cloth for a pair of panta- 
loons to the eldest son of our minister. He 
was about seventeen years of age—just the age 
in which a boy begins to brighten up and feel 
as though he wanted to appear well and look 
attractive. I don’t know what impressed it 
upon my mind, but it was so strong that I 
could not resist it; so when we went to church 
that evening I smuggled the parcel on the seat 
beside one of the deacons, and nobody saw me, 
or knew where it came from. A card on the 
outside contained the words: “To John Stan- 
ley, care of Deacon Jones.” Deacon found it, 
and with a little 
looked over his glasses to the right and the 
left, the front and the rear, and not knowing 
what else to do, he gave it to the minister to 


snort of astonishment he 


carry home to John. 

From that time John came to church regu- 
larly. About a month afterward he came to 
me with the very mischief in his eyes, and he 
patted my cheek, saying, “O Pipsey, you old 
mouse, I’ve found out where my new panta- 
loons came from! I had hard work though. 
I watched all the breeches in church, and at 
last one pair walked up the aisle off the same 
piece of mine; and who should have ’em on 
but Deacon Adonijer Potts! Then I knew 
where they came from, bless you! How did 
you know I was staying at home because of 
my patch-upon-patch old trousers? Why I’ve 
looked through my tears many a time after the 
family, when they started off to church and 
left me alone in my glory. But now, thank 
’ee ma’am, I can go to church like other 
boys.” 

I think every kindly impression in which 
we are urged to do or act, should be obeyed. 
I believe the good angels put such thoughts 


into one’s mind. 
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granny was whispering to him, just as he was 
lashing the load of brooms down to the tail- 
board of the wagon, and I suppose that was 
what she was suggesting. He bought eleven 
yards, and I never buy more than nine; but 
grandma says it must be made up in the pre- 
vailing style, with a corsage to it, and an over- 
skirt, and a polonaise to wear instead of my 
Bay-state shawl. My shawl is good yet, and I 
onaise any more than I need 


don’t need a pol 
horns. One corner of the shawl is a little 
shabby, but I always turn that in. I hung it 
on the feed-box once when I was digging 


elecampane roots, and the calves got at it, but 


they didn’t suck it much, it just changed the 


green to a dingy yellow color. 

Susy Parker is to fit and make the dress 

out an’ out; will have it made so I can 
} 


wear it to church next Sunday down at the 


Willows. 

Deacon Skiles is to come past here in his 
sleigh, and father and I are going to ride with 
him. 

I don’t have much comfort, though, in going 
to church, or lectures, or concerts, because of 
the bad smells. My nose is very aristocratic. 
If I sit near a smoker, my head will begin to 
ache, and a pain will fill my lungs, and I will 
feel suffocated and miserable. If near a wo- 
man whose teeth are bad, whose breath I catch 
in singing, my head will start off on an aching 
expedition instantly; while of all smells, tl 


" . : al rl} y lar Ve ry 
gummy, steamy, absorbing odor that warmly 


rises up from a head of hair called “ beauti- 
fully dressed,” is the most heartily disgusting. 
And often I detect the smell of the ill-ventilated 
kitchen, of pepper, and fried potatoes, and 
burnt gfease, on the beautiful shawl or the 
well-kept merino dress. Then again there is 
an old-hatty smell that many elegantly dressed 
persons carry with them that renders them a 
nuisance—a smell that comes from the free use 
of a hairbrush that is not clean—one,that is 
nearly always wet. Hairbrushes are easily 
cleaned by washing them in warm water in 
which a small lump of soda has been dissolved ; 
wr, better yet, a half-teaspoonful of ammonia. 
I don’t see how a good housekeeper can do 
without ammonia for washing herself. her 
shelves, windows, or the furniture in daily use. 
I use a teaspoonful to a quart of water. Costs 
twenty cents a pint at the druggists. 

But I got off the subject of bad smells. I 
was so amused the other day at a quaint *boy 
whom I have taught to believe that cleanliness 
is one of the moral virtues—that a man cannot 
be a pure, good, moral man who neglects his 
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person, and has not a clean body, cleaner head, 
and cleanest teeth. His teeth are like pearls— 
a clear white set, in red, healthy gums. While 
cleansing them—his soap, and powder, and 
mug of tepid water on the edge of the porch 
beside him—he paused, rinsed his mouth, and, 
looking up into the tops of the door-yard trees 
a minute thoughtfully, he turned and said: 
‘Pipsey, do you suppose Professor Longfellow 
washes and brushes his teeth four times a day, 
“Why, of course he does,” I cordially re- 
plied; “the man who writes such poems as 
Evangeline, Wayside Inn, Endymion, anc 
The Birds of Killingworth, must have a body 
to correspond with his clean, high soul.” 

Then my boy went to work again with re- 
newed energy, because Longfellow is one of his 


landmarks. Bless the boy! 


I went down to Sister Bodkin’s this morning 
to get her sleeve pattern, and found her out- 
doors fixing a fire under her large iron kettle. 
They had bought a new teakettle, and the smell 
of the varnish and pitch with which it was 


polished on the outside was so offensive 





she could not endure it. She used it for nearly 


a weck, but every time it was warm it smelt as 
badly as ever, so she put it in a kettle of strong 
ashes and water, and was going to boil it all 


over. 


I thought that was a very good ] 





wished our new smoothing-iron was i 
tom of the kettle. 

We expect Brother Jenkins and his wife 
here for dinner next Sunday on their way 
home from church, and then Deacon Skiles 
will be here also; so I got her recipe for ginger 
cakes. They are very nice. 

Two cups of sugar, two eggs, one cup of but- 
ter, one teaspoonful of saleratus, dissolved in 
two-thirds of a cup of warm water; season to 
taste with ginger; roll thin and bake quickly. 
If you don’t want ginger cakes, season with 


cinnamon. 


I’ve a good thing to tell the little boys. 
Don’t stand and watch the cows and make 
them “behave” while they are eating their 
slop any more. Have your fathers get those 
thick, heavy boxes that tobacco comes in; or 
make them of two-inch plank, and then place 
them a little distance apart in your cow-yard, 
an@ set your pails of slop into the boxes. 
Why, a bull of Bashan couldn’t tip one over; 
they stand as firm as a rock almost. 

That’s the way my neighbor Milo Miller 
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HE lar; of California have, for a few 
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tions of nat they are well worth seeing ; 
but the gre stnut-tree of Mount Etna is 
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whole five, red just above the ground, 
are one h 1 and sixty-three feet. It still 


and an abundance of sm 
eart of the trunk is decayed, 


bears rich 
fruit, thoug 
and a pu 
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It is said natives to be “the oldest of 
trees.” I e state of decay, it is im possi- 
ble to hav 
mating tl 
centric riz nnual growth; and therefore 
expression can be assigned 


rse to the usual mode of esti- 
trees, by counting the con- 


no exact 
to this t J 
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Adans 3 


it may be some thousand 
means improbable. 
ned in this manner a Baobab 


tree in Senegal, and inferred that it had at- 
tained the a f five thousand one hundred 
and fifty y ; and De Candolle considers it 
not imp that the celebrated Taxodium 
of Chaj n Mexico, which is one hun- 
dred and feet in circumference, may 
be still more age 

It is e1 nt that if the great chestnut-tre« 


were in r llection of trees, as it at first 
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appears to be, the wonder of it would at 
once be at anend. Brydone, who visited this 


wn that, 


tree one hunred years ago, sai 
at first, | was by no means struck with its ap- 
tree, but 


yearance, as it did not seem t 
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a bush of five trees, all large, and growing very 
near together. We complained t r guides 
of the imposition, when tl l nimously 
assured us that, by the univer tr tion, and 
even by the testimony of th y, all these 
were once united in one stem ; that their grand- 
fathers remembered when this wa beautiful 
tree, tnd was looked upon ry of the 
forest, and when it was visited fr ll quar- 
ters, but that for many years been re- 
duced to a venerable ruin. We t began to 
examine it with more attent were in- 
deed satisfied at last that i formerly but 
one tree.” 

The opening in the middl nt very 
large, but there is no appearan: k on the 
inside of any of the stum] more re- 
cently, Canonico Recuper eccle- 
siastic, made an examinatio1 vce, and 
was at the expense of taking mber of 
peasants with tools‘to dig ar stagno 
de’centce cavalli, and he ascert that all the 
stems united below the grour ot, and 
that it was the remains of bu enormous 
tree 
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4 Baxep Breie.—Mr. § Bohe- 
mian, residing in Ohio, | il rinted one 
hundred and fifty years ag prop- 
erty of his grandfather, who \ Protestant. 
During one of the pers Bohemia, 
the peasants were requir to deliver 
up every Bible to be bu \ Schebold 
placed hers in the centre of which 
was ready for the oven, a The 
house was carefully searc! Bible was 
not found. When the d ed, the 
Bible was taken uninjured fi loaf, where 


it had been safely concealed 
——ootexbe 


“T am glad,” said the Rev. Dr. Young t 
the chief of the Little Ottawas, “that you do 
not drink whiskey, but it grieves me to find 


Ah, yes,” 


that your people use mucl ’ 
replied the chief, and he fixed his eye impres- 
sively on the doctor, whic! \unicated the 
reproof before he uttered it, “we Indians 
use a great deal of whiskey, but we do not 
make it.” 








A NIGHT AT THE HOME OF MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 


7 ELROSE!” shouted the conductor. I 
was out on the platform in a moment, 

with the rest of the human packages, staring 
curiously up and down the quaint old town, 
which strikes one at first sight as comfortably 
taking its ease and the world at large ina 
peaceful, Rip-van-Winkle sort of atmosphere. 
Melrose, however, is only seven miles from 
Boston, and despite the air of serene respecta- 
bility with which it confronts a stranger, must 
come in for its share in the seasoning of Attic 
salt, and, no doubt, get to the heart of it, is 
well tinctured with heresies and radicalism. 
It was the late afternoon of one of those June 
days Lowell sings about so felicitously, when I 
made my way through the shadows of the 
pleasant, dreamy old street to the home across 
whose threshold I was now to pass for the first 
time. A soft, poetic sunshine was on leaves 
and flowers; there were hushes of winds among 
locusts and maples, and the sweet twitter of 
robins through the stillness when I found my- 
self at the house where I was to pass the 
night. A quiet, unpretending New England 
home stood before me, finished up in browns, 
even to the blinds, a veranda across the front, 
and June roses in a very glee and riot of blos- 
soming—the extreme simplicity of the whole 
in fine harmony with the old town and the 
shadowy street, even though the presiding di- 
vinity here was the strong, earnest, intent soul 
of Mary A. Livermore. I may as well say at 
this point that, measured by hours and inter- 
views, we were almost strangers to each other. 
A brief meeting or two, a letter sent me when 
the heart of the writer was at white heat with 
the work and the glory of the Chicago Sani- 
tary Fair, comprised our personal acquaint- 
ance, yet, despite this fact, I was certain that 
hostess and guest would meet to-night not as 
strangers do. If one does not feel at home 
with the first glance at the house, one is cer- 
tain to the moment he is across the threshold. 
The parlor which réceived me was a place 
to dream in for a day, with pictures, and en- 
gravings, and pretty brackets that gave color, 
and grace, and a certain artistic effect to the 
whole room, while that subtle charm of a real 
home atmosphere brooded over all. I had ex- 
pected to find in Mrs. Livermore a good house- 
keeper—indeed, come to think of it, I never 


knew a literary woman in the highest sense of 
the term who did not prove herself in her own 
home a capable domestic “ manager ;” and hav- 
ing been in more than one of these homes, J 
am, despite the traditional blue stocking, en- 
titled to speak ez cathedra on this matter. My 
own room, too, when I went into it, proved the 
very “pink essence” of order and comfort, 
with pictures and brackets again, apd delicate 
little artistic touches everywhere. I sat down 
by the window, too content for anything but 
watching the sunshine in the cherry and 
locust trees outside, and waited, but not long. 
There was a rap at the door—no soft, appeal- 
ing flutter of fingers, but prompt, strong, deci- 
sive—and getting up, I confronted Mrs. Liver- 
more. She was a tall, dignified, matronly 
presence, an earnest, intent, attractive face, with 
a smile that comes suddenly and breaks up the 
gravity with a sweet archness, with a voice.full 
of a clear, ringing helpfulness and decision, and 
the more you see of her the more you grow 
1 her we 


derful magnetic power, and comprehend what 


into a sense of her reserve force an 


ashrewed physician meant, when he said: 
“The Lord made you up, Mrs. Livermore, to 
do a big job of work in this world.” “I sh 





have come to you at once,” she said, with her 
cordial warmth of speech and manner; “ but 
my husband’s congregation at Hingham gave 


us a reception yesterday, and this morning I 


was obliged to take the six o'clock train into 
Boston to attend to the getting out of the paper, 


so, when I learned you were coming, I primed 
myself with a couple of hours sleep.” We 
took our supper alone together that night. A 
silver goblet stood at my plate, and when I 
had taken my first draught, Mrs. Livermore 
remarked: “That goblet was given me by the 
soldiers at the Chicago Sanitary Fair.” Per- 
haps I was unusually thirsty that night, at an) 
rate, it se med to me as I drained the gol let 
that no water had ever tasted so sweet. The 
silver was simple enough with its chasing and 


Latin inscriptions, but it spoke to me of weary 


journeys through days and nights in “ mud- 


spankers,” over the wide, lonely plains of th 





Northwest; of burdens under which a strong 
man might well have faltered, borne with calm, 
unflinching courage; of wounded men in dreary 


hospitals starting at the sound of the clear, 
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during the summer her engagements are so 
numerous that the evening I passed with her 
was the solitary one she could command for 
the ensuimz month. She was to speak in a few 
days in Clifton, N. Y., and to lecture before 
the graduating class of the divinity school in 
Canton, this being the first time in the history 
of American institutions that such an honor 
has been awarded to a woman. Add to this 
her constant reading, her duties as chief edi- 
tress of the Woman’s Journal, the letters that 
must be answered, the ocean of manuscripts 
that must be waded through. One cannot help 
sympathizing with the sentiment of the distich 
which she quoted to me as a sample of the ava- 
lanche of rhyme which poured down on the 
Woman's Journal: 
“ Art thou not tired, my dear M. A. L., 
Working forever, so hard and so well?” 

“There were actually four pages in this key,” 
she said. Of course no woman could bear all 
this physical and mental strain without the 
foundation of an admirable physique. With 
few exceptions, she has always enjoyed splendid 
health. The stamina of her Puritan grand- 
mothers seems to have been bequeathed un- 
weakened to Mary A. Livermore. Then, there 
are the constant claims on her time and charity. 
As an instance in point,one year she found 
homes for thirty-three children, worse than 
orphans. 

“T never in my life,” she said, “turned any- 
body away who came to me for help. I never 
How few 


of us could in our inmost souls say these 
* . * 


wilfully wronged a human being.” 


words! 

mid our talk there shine two sentences of 
my hostess which have come back to me so 
often and which seem two such clear crystals of 
truth that I cannot choose but write them here. 
One was, “A Divine discontent must pursue all 
human lives;’ and the other, “ Life is lonely 
te every soul.” 

But the pleasantest hours have an end, and 
we were on the flood-tide of our talk, and Mrs. 
Livermore wore the look of ap inspired sybil, 
and the hours were wearing toward midnight, 
when the Hingham pastor, with his pleasant 
face and his air of the English squire, broke in 
upon us, saying, quietly, that to-morrow would 
demand too heavy a toil for the night’s lost 
sleep, and he must send us to bed. I entreated 
him to furnish us with some cordial that would 
hold us awake and alert for the precious hours 
of that one night, but it was evident that his 
pharmacy yielded no such inspiring draught ; 
and his wife—I must tell the honest truth here 
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A REPREHENSIBLE 





HABIT. 





seemed disposed to “obey” him with as 


much meekness and alacrity as though she re- 


garded that obnoxious verb a binding part of 


the marriage covenant—as though she had 
never stood upon a platform, or preached from 
a pulpit, or gone down bravely to the hospitals 
and bound the quivering limbs of poor, 
wounded soldiers, or held a cooling draught to 
their fevered lips—nay, even as though the 
woman whom Boston long ago gave to Chicago, 
and whom Chicago, after the grand work of 
the Sanitary Fair was accomplished, gave back 
in the prime of her womanhood and the ripe- 
ness of’her intellect to Boston, had never waved 
the banner and raised the war-cry of the Wo- 
man 3 J urn wl. 


i oe 


A REPREHENSIBLE HABIT. 
B Sayraae is no breach of that etiquette which 
should be observed in public places so 


reprehensible, as that of a gentleman leaving 


ladies sitting alone. It is not only a matter of 
etiquette, but of the attention and protection 
due a lady under the charge of a gentleman. 


H w often do we observe at the opera and 
theatre from fifty to a hundred vacant chairs 
between acts, representing this reprehensible 
act? Gentlemen should not be guilty of suct 
a disrespectful act toward ladies, and ladies 
hould not tolerate it. There are many con- 
siderations apart from the etiquette of good 
breeding in public places to discourage such a 
pract A lady is liable to be insulted in the 


absence of her escort; the difficulty of his re- 





turning through the crowded house to his seat, 
and even the probability of an accident or 
panic occurring, which would require his im- 
mediate care of the lady or ladies under his 
( harge. This breach of good taste and breed- 
ing is committed, in a majority of instances, 
not once or twice, but frequently repeated be- 
tween every act. The most effectual way for a 
lady to prevent it is to refuse to accompany a 
gentleman to a public place of amusement 
who is guilty of this ungentlemanly breach 
of decorum and neglect of a lady under his 
charge. 
—0tg400-— 

A LOVING heart and a pleasant countenance 
are commodities which a man should never 
fail to take home with him. 

——e0}@foo— 

WHEN we fancy that we have grown wiser, 
it is only, in many instances, that new preju- 
dices have taken the place of old ones, 
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THE PASSION-PLAY AT OBER AMMERGAN. 


MONG tt 


lyin to the 


magnificent Alpine valleys 
southward of Munich, and 


about ha etween that city and the Ty- 


rolian b 
Ober-A1 
here, as 


Nestled 


pictures 


It is situated on the Ammer, 
charming mountain stream. 
midst of the loveliest and most 
yuntain scenery, with its quaint, 
neat « owered in fruit-trees, and sur- 


rounde ily-blooming flower-gardens, 


Ober-A1 rgan has always presented rare 





attract tourist, and especially to the 
artists M h, many of whom make it their 
head ring their summer campaign 
at sketcl They find here congenial homes 
among le-hearted, but by no means 
uneduc ers, whose hereditary employ- 
ment, that of wood-carving, is one which, hum- 
ble th be, links them to the great 
brother f art. 

Witl past year or two, however, Ober- 
Ammer! s obtained a world-wide celeb- 
rity as place where the so-called 
© Passi Play of the middle ages is per- 
formed the quaint and devout sim- 
plicit s earlier days, and, at the same 
time, 1 urtistic regard for truthfulness 
to nat characterizes the modern 
stage. her place in Europe is the 
represt f the Passion-Play permitted, 
and h account of certain circum- 
stances 1 with its origin. More than 
two hi ears ago, the little village was 
Visited 1 pestilence, from which, in thre 
weeks ty of the inhabitants died. At 
a meet n the church, a solemn vow was 
made, t e plague should be stayed, the 
peop! llage would, every ten years, 
represe! Passion of our Lord. The vow, 
traditic was heard, and the pestilenc: 
abate 1 that time till the present, the 
play |! duly represented, in accordance 
with tl] W 

“Tt is not hard,” says a correspondent of the 


Philadelphia I 


account f the 


ymirer, from whose interesting 
‘Passion-Play” as witnessed by 
him in August last, we shall now condense, for 
of the Home MAGAZINE; “ it is not 
agine the effect such a vow, handed 


the readers 
hard t 
down from 
produce upon these simple-minded people.” 
They regard 


duty, be 


generation to generation, would 


this Passion-Play as a solemn 
athed them by their ancestors. They 


es the little Bavarian village of 


fully realize the sacredness, of the scenes, and 


therefore every performer is selected with the 


greatest care, and his character closely scruti- 


nized as to his fitness for the v rhe parts 


before the 


are carefully allotted three years 
performance is to take placé 1 most scrupu- 


lously rehearsed, so that everybody, is as 
absolutely perfect as he or she can be. 

The theatre is built upon the plan of the old 
Greek theatres. The pros is exposed to 
the sky, except a portion in the l idle, where 
most of the acting and all the tableaux vivants 


The st 


broad, one | 


are performed. hundred and 
hteen feet 


eight feet deep, and cont 


and sixty- 






of twenty 
gal le of 


is painted a 


thousand square feet. On the front 
the covered part a Vv illage 
figures of 


wned by a 


star-spangled firmament th the 
Faith, Hope and Cl 


carved representation 


suckling its young from its pierced breast. On 
the left of the prosce! ! s vou face it from 


the auditorium, is Pilate’s house, and on the 
right the house of Annas, the 





beyond, along the open spa on either side, 
you see the streets of Jer lem stretching 

ay in'the distance I ts in the andi- 
torium rise tier behind t as in a Greek 


theatre. 


Four fifths of the seats are open deal benches, 


uncovered and roofless; but id these are 
tiers of more comfort I ial] pro- 


tected from the rain or 
The people, conti: 


came pouring in until 


correspondent, 
few minutes before 
eight o’clock every aval pot was occu] ied, 
and a general silence and stillness pervaded 
waited the 
do not think I 
my life. It 


the whole audience as every ons 
signal for commencement. | 
ever saw a stranger gathering in 
seemed as if every nationality of Europe was 
of our own 


The orches- 


ssed in Tyrolese 


represented, and the familiar tones 
tongue were heard on every sid 
tra, numbering about thirty, dre 
costumes, with high-crowned black hats, took 
their places a few minutes before eight, and 
Precisely at eight o’clock 
a gun was fired, and then from each side of the 


began the overture. 
stage came out the chorus. The plan of the 
play, which is very simple, is this: A tableau 
taken from some scene of the Old Testament is 
ction from the life of 
Christ which is to follow. The 


shown as a type of the 
chorus, which 
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numbers nineteen, explains this type and shows 
its connection with that which is typified. This 
chorus arrange themselves across the stage ac- 
cording to height, with the principal singer, a 
remarkably handsome man, who began, accom- 
panied by the orchestra, to sing a plaintive 
recitative, in which he exhorted all to humble- 
ness of mind and solemnity of thought, as they 
followed by the side of their great Redeemer. 
The chorus then moved backward until they 
formed two diagonal lines, extending from each 
side of the covered stage to the end of the open 
stage.. The curtain then silently rose and dis- 
closed a tableau of Adam and Eve driven out 
of Paradise on one side; on the other Abram 
going to offer up Isaac. This is shown for 
about five minutes, after which the chorus re- 
sume their position in front again, and show 
how Adam was driven out of Paradise, and 
how the sacrifice of Isaa ty pili d that of 
Christ. 

This over, and the chorus having retired, the 
cry of “ Hosanna!” is heard in the distance. 
The curtain rises again, and there is seen com- 
ing from the back of the stage the multitude of 
people going before the “ Christ,” throwing 
their garments and branches from the trees in 


the way, and all crying, “ Hosanna to the Son 





of David!” Eve ry eye was strained to catch 
the first glimpse of the “Christus;’ I shall 
never forget my own impressions of the sight. 
He was a man over six feet in height, with 
long black hair reaching down over his shoul- 
ders, a full black beard and mustache, trimmed 
very carefully, and with wonderful black eyes. 
About this man there was an air which no on 
could mistake. It was a face such as you would 
imagine would be the conception of Raphael. 


His manner was quiet and gentle and made 


itself wonderfully felt. Looking at him one 
could almost realize he had seen the “ Man of 
Sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 

As he sat there dispensing benedictions upon 
the crowd, it was hard to realize we were not 
in Judea, viewing the actual entry into Jeru- 
salem. The crowd walk around with him in 
their midst to the front of the stage, where he 
dismounts. A number of Pharisees now come 
out from the other side, and we have nearly 
five hundred persons upon the stage. 

The curtain, which had been again lowered, 
now rises, disclosing a scene in the temple. 
There are the seats of the money~¢ hangers and 
they that sold doves ; the chaffering and buying 
is going on; “ Christus” steps forward, as if to 
address the multitude, when, suddenly seeing 
this sacrilege before him he clasps his hands 
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and turns away as if in horror, then, striding 
into their midst with an action of dignity be- 
yond the role of ordinary acting, he overturns 
the tables of the money-changers and them 
that sold doves, and to add to the reality a 
number of live doves fly across the stage and 

of 


off into the town. ‘hen seizing a whip 


small cords he drives the desecrators from the 
sanctuary. 

The next representation opens with the tab- 
leau of Joseph’s brethren plotting his death, 
the chorus explaining and pointing out the 
moral. Then follows the Sanhedrim in session, 
discussing with much animation of speech and 
gesture the propriety of putting Jesus to death. 
The next tableau represents young Tobias tak- 
ing leave of his parents, introducing Christ 
taking leave of his mother and friends in 
Bethany, where Mary anoints him, and Judas 
murmurs at the waste. This scene is ex j ll- 
sit iV touching: the ge ntleness with which 
treats his mother, her anxiety over him and 


the fear of what 





ll happen if he goes into 


Jerusalem, and his sublime utterance that he 





must do his Father’s will touched almost ev 


one present. Very many eyes were filled with 


In the fourth representation King Ahasuerus 
puts away Vashti and raises Esther to the 


throne, representing the Gentlies that reap the 


fruit of the Jews’ rejection. When the curtain 


is raised again, Christ is seen coming with his 


LLS 


disciple s over the brow of Olivet, on 
visit to the city. On the rising ground on the 
opposite side of the valley, you see the towers 
and battlements of ancient Jerusalem. The 
sight of his own city, sleeping in fancied se- 
curity on the brink of destruction, overcomes 
the Saviour. Hes yps and bewails in tears the 


time of her coming doom, because she knows 


it not. This is rendered with great power, and 
is still more impressive by the beautiful scene 
which introduced it, the words “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem!” still ringing in the ears. 

In the meantime John and Peter are sent for- 


ward to prepare the passover. They meet a 
lad bearing a pitcher, to whom they communi- 
cate their errand. He takes them to his master, 
who, hearing whose messengers they are, gladly 
aecedes to their request. Judas in the mean- 
time conceives the idea of betraying Christ. 
When the others leave the house at Bethany he 
stays behind. Presently one Pharisee, then 
another, join him and endeavor to get him to 
pertorm the horrible deed. At first he seems 
startled and horrified ; then wavers, and finally 


agrees to go before the Sanhedrim. 
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In these eaux there are over three 


carrying grapes of 


hundred ‘he arrangement is most 
gracefu was up certainly five 


minutes ind not a sign of a move- 


ment cou din any. Some of those 
taking p ldren two or three years 
old. r} tableaux preceded the 
celebratio t passover and the insti- 
tution of 1 first communion. This scene was 
to my mi! st impressive of any. The 
sacred 1 followed t the most 
minute ]} r. Our Lord girded himself 


with a t panied by the lad carrying 


a basin, he feet of each of his di 


ciples. I nversation follows as stated 

which he rises and ad- 
bread and 
wine, te Th 


in the g ter 

ministers afterward the 

silence during this, on 
} 


the part st audience, was almost over- 


whelmir around were heard the sob- 
bing of whom this became a living 
reality. ps in the sop with his Master, 
and then ir tely afterward rises and walks 
hurried] 
thou doest ickly.” 

The next 
selling J to the Midianitish merchants, 


followed scer 
ters, alré 


e room, Christ saying “What 
u represents the sons of Jacob 
e representing the two temp- 
ioned, leading Judas into the 
After some bar- 


presence Sanhedrim. 


gaining, wretched man agrees to accept 
thirty pic silver, and, counting them with 
the hurr ty conscience, dropping them 
into his rushes out before the bargain is 
conclud demus and Joseph of Arima- 
thea pl stice, and protest, but they are 
reviled a beaten, and leave the council 
in disgt 


The 1 


Eve, wit n children tilling the gr 


was a tablean of Adam and 
yund, 


which tl s explains is typical of Christ’s 


agony. J followed by a second tableau, 
typical of J s kiss, representing the com- 
pany of liers, and in the foreground Joab, 


Amasa, 


The curtain 


with his thrust into the side of 


while it t of kissing him. 


falls and ris gain, and in a few minutes you 
see a third tableau, signifying Christ’s triumph 
at the very time his enemies were mocking 


him. TI! type is Samson in the house of 


Dagon, down the pillars. After these 





tableaux, 
cipies in the Garden of 
es his agony. After 


exact repetition of the 


uiry addressed to the s 


of Malchas by Peter, a 
wound by Christ. The s 
bind him, and lead h 

all forsake him 


and f 
disappear in 
follow, overcome 

It is now half-past eles 
mission of an hour is 
At half-past twelve tl 
After a tableau, Christ 
by the crowd of soldiers 
fore the house of Ani 
above the multitude, o1 

wue ensues between tl 

nd Jesus is led up t 
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and refers him to those 
and seen his works. 
strikes him. 
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iO death. 
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the brutal mockery of the soldiers, who array 
him in a white sheet and lead him back to 
Pilate. 


and exciting one. 


The next scene before Pilate is a long 
It is divided into two parts, 
each introduced by two types and two separate 
tableaux. 

Meanwhile the sky has become blackened 
with clouds, and the thunder is rolled over our 
heads, so that we now approach the most sacred 
portion of the life of Christ, with the face of 
nature almost in harmony. 

After three striking tableaux, the curtain 
falls again, and there is an interval of breath- 
less suspense ; then the sound of many voices is 
heard, and presently a horseman, riding a gray 
charger, emerges at the head of an excited pro- 
cession from one of the gates of Jerusalem. As 
the procession winds its way slowly into view, 
the Mother of Christ and Mary Magdelene, 
with other women, and St. John, appear some 





way off, coming from an opposite direction 
They are greatly agitated, and, as they scan thi 
advancing throng, they see, turning the corner 
of Annas’s house, the Man of Sorrows, blood- 
stained and bent beneath the weight of his 
heavy cross, which he evidently cannot bear 
much farther. Some of the soldiers, observing 
this, seize hold of Simon, of ¢ yrene, who meets 
them accidentally, and compel him to bear the 
cross. At this point Veronica, accompanied by 
two other women, comes out and fulfils the part 


assigned her in the legend 


the only incident 
in the play which is not directly founded on 
Scripture. 

As he approaches Calvary, Christ addresses 
the daughters of Jerusalem in the well-known 
words, and in a short time he passes out of 
After the pre 
chorus came on the stage in black mantles, and 


sight. ession had departed, the 


sang a mournful song. Through the melody 
of the song you hear the strokes of the hammer. 
When the chorus have finished and the curtain 
you see two crosses erected, each bearing 


its victim; between these, a taller cross laying 


rises 





upon the ground, with a sad, pale figure nailed 
to it. It is slowly raised, fixed into its socket, 
and there, hanging before you, scems to be the 
crucified One himself. The body is covered 
with a tight-fitting flesh-colored garment; a 
crown of thorns is upon the brow; you see the 
nail marks, and, apparently, the blood dripping 
from the wounds, and over his head is the in- 
scription written by Pilate. 

The most careful scrutiny through a good 
glass failed to discover how they were sus- 
pended, and I learned afterward that the mat- 
ter is known only to a few, and is kept a secret. 
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All the scenes as then narrated by the different 
Evangelists are carried out. He thirsts, and 


the vinegar upon the sponge is handed hin 
He commena his 


“ Father, forgive them, for the y know not w 


mother to Jol 





} ” “y 
they do:”’ exclaims, My God, my God. why 


hast thou forsaken me?” 
ished !” and his head falls. 
cross pre ise ly eighteen minutes. 
+} 


To attempt any description of the action « 


the audience dur 


yr this would be utterly im 


possible. The peasants, who formed tl 
majority, were completely overcome, while the 
terrible solemnity of the scene, the awful char- 
acter of the events, produced a like feeling i 
those of higher culture. The descent from the 
cross was managed very much as Rubens | 
depicted it in his celebrated picture 
and Joseph of Arimathea and the wor 
ently bore it away, and it is placed in tl 
x pul hre, Then follows the setting of the 
Roman watch, and the curtain falls. 

['wo tableaux then succeed each other 


Jonah just cast up by the whale, standing upor 
the shore; and the other, the Egyptian host 
tru ing in the waves of the Red Sea. These 


strug rlir 


tableaux the only ones that are poorly 





managed. Then follow the various incidents 


of the Resurrection—the earthquake, the con- 
fusion of the guard, the supernatural opening of 
the sepulchre, the various visits of the discip] 

and women to the empty grave, and the meet- 
ing of Mary Magdalene with Christ in the 
rarden. As Peter and John looked into the 
} 


sepulchre, the sun, which had been obscured 


by the clouds, broke through and sent a ray of 
light directly into the sepulchre. 

The last scene represented the Ascension. 
This was, of course, produced with what we 
might call theatrical effect ; but even here there 
was nothing horrible or superstitious. 

It wad half-past four o’clock when the cur- 
tain fell for the last time, and then the audi- 
ence, rising to their feet, gave vent to their 
feelings for the first time in a round of applaus 

And thus ended our visit to the celebrated 
The more I think of it, the 
When we reflect 


actors are all peasants, and then look 


Passion Play. 
more impressed I become. 
that the 
at the fidelity with which they adhere to the 
Scriptures, and see in the whole representation 
but one piece of superstition, and that the per- 
formances have had an influence over the char- 
acter of this village for centuries, I think all 
will regard it as one of the most wonderful 
representations that has ever been produced by 
any people in any age or in any country. 
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pe eee 
resignedly into her lap like a little child’s, her 
shoulders drooped contentedly, and save an un- 
usual dimpling about her really pretty child- 
like mouth, and a sparkle in her glad eyes, no 
one would have known that she was not an in- 
terested listener. 

But after while a pent-up little moan came 
andibly from her lips, and she reached her 
hand softly under my shawl and pinched me a 
sharp nip. I paid no attention. Nip number 
two, a little sharper. She did not see that I 
winced a trifle, but I sat very still and listened 
patiently to the seventhly and lastly, droned 
out with a nasal twang. 

Nip number three; it would have made me 
ecream as though bitten by a mouse had I not 
been on the alert. 

She leaned over with a blue, sad face, and 
began: “Oh, miss! Father O’Brien will be 
afther sinding me to purgatory, sure an’ sure.” 
I rose and went out, wishing old Teddy O’ Brien 
was in the bottom of the Dead Sea, deader than 
its turbid waters. Biddy followed me, holding 
u} the skirt of her new dress { arefully. That 
was my only attempt to make a Protestant out 
oi my new ne ighbor. 

[ am sorry to record it, but a dashing young 
grass-widow in brass earrings and red stream- 
evs, laid siege to the susceptible heart of Mike 
Magowan, and he quite forgot the little shanty 
on the railroad bank, and sat no more on the 
rude bench beside the door, discussing the 
merits of the old, old story with our pretty 
Bridget. 

It almost broke Biddy’s heart, and she began 
to droop, and lie a bed late x and negli ct he r 
work, and we rarely heard her singing voice 
come swelling up to us from the green hollow 
as in times past. And when she came to see 
us she had no fun with my brothers, and cared 
no more for back holds and side holds than she 
did for Greek roots. 

Her care of her sick brother occupied nearly 
all her time. She took to sewing, and knitting, 
and crocheting, and making custards, and pud- 
dings, and jellies, and under this, her first dis- 
cipline, she grew sweet faced and calm, and 
ripened into quite a lovable woman. Then 
Micky took the ague, and he grew feebler and 
thinner, and they had to move to another place 
where the water and the atmosphere were bet- 
ter and purer. 

I felt an abiding interest in my pretty Irish 
neighbor, and that I might not lose sight of 
her, and because I pitied poor Micky, I wrote 
to them occasionally. The letters were invari- 
ably answered in a kind of stereotyped style— 


PPI . - 


prim and concise, and bursting full of ripe 
Irish gratitude and good wishes. Once Biddy 
came those thirty miles to visit us. We were 
very glad/to see her, and paid her fare back 
again, and loaded her down with pies, and 
cakes, and fruit, and second-hand clothing, 
and plenty of good things for poor Micky. 
When we parted, she held my hand in hers 
and said: “ Why don’t you tell me of Mike 


Magowan—don’t you know I’m dying a’most 


to hear of Mike? Me broken heart is full of 


im. 

I told her Mike wasn’t worth one of hers 
tears, and that if he would give up the love of 
the girl he had known and cared for from boy- 
hood, for that of a fickle young widow with 
brass earrings and red streamers, he didn’t 
deserve a thought of hers. Biddy wept like 
an inconsolable child, sobbed until her whole 
frame shook—indeed I believe she cried it all 
out, for when she rose up she stood still a mo- 
ment, looking into the brook at our feet, as 
though dreaming or meditating, then she 
smiled and her eyes twinkled through their 
tears, as catching a long breath of relief, she 
said: “ You’re right, and I’m a great baby to 
sit and cry for the likes o’ Mike Magowan—a 
paltry Irishman.” And here Biddy wiped her 
eyes and made a sorry attempt to laugh. 

By some means I lost sight of Biddy. Years 
went by, freighted with joys, and sorrows, and 
adventure, and I had quite forgotten her. 
Seven years after on a home-bound journey 
from the far west, the express train went on a 
side track to await the arrival of another train 


going an opposite direction. I had been sick 


ing 


all day with a pain in my head, and glad of 


fresh air that was free from dust and smoke 


and cinders, I opened the window and leaned 
my head on my arm, feeling too miserable to 
even open my eyes. 

“ What a beautifnl place!” I heard a lady 
before me say; “and the name is so pretty, too 
—so surge stive- Maples ad 

My aching eyes opened slowly, heavily, as 
if I didn’t care for Maples, no matter how 
pretty it was; but, in the instant before | 
opened them, a vision came to me of a beauti- 


ful maple grove, flaunting its gay banners of 


gold and crimson in that delicious October 
afternoon sunshine. Oppressed by pain and 
the effort to open my eyes, I merely peeped 
out a little hazy bit between my half-closed 
lashes, and saw blue sky and tree tops, and 
lower down were hillsides in the distance 
flecked with country homes, and church spires, 
and grazing herds. Near to us among the 
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and handled-over maples, 
tidy Irish shanties, with fat, 

babies crawling and spraw]l- 
rsteps. An occasional wife and 
her broom-handle or 

ad at us. One 
and I looked twice at that 

l rosy with pale brown hair, 


mop- 


womans tace 


bout her well-shaped head 
pretty, her eyes blue with 
I looked at her, I raised my 
er eyes met mine—her lips 
hment—we stared at each 
irn away and couldn’t loosen 
vetted mine—that pretty Irish 


eeves 


her 
I admired 


rejoiced in her 


bare feet, and 
»ve her elbows. 
woman, I 
ty was electric, pe rhay s, or 
me tingle to my finger tips. 


ing in the distance, ther 


lose in idle specul tion, I 

nd toward her, and said: “I 
d, my good woman, but I'd 
name, oh, so well!” 

of the sweetest laughs: to 


ike the free lavgh of a re- 
woman, and dropping a cour- 
her ¢ 


rich, Irish brogue, 


face: “ Biddy Soolivan, an’ 


1} } 


Biddy! do you know, after 
I Bald, egin- 


rs, who I am?” 


yes! may the Lord forget me 
x” she cried out, and came 
as a young panther up the 
ear, and gathered me in her 

1e most heartily. 
nit 


passengers whimpered out 


1e “oh’d!’ 


> and “ah’d 
The men 


ut Biddy 


pped their hands, | 


n, and kissed me al 


ming nearer and nearer, and 
ive. She went outside 
window, so we could improve 


asking and answering ques- 


re’s John and Micky?” 


vith me—poor Mickv died more 


ried, Biddy i 


was, miss, and I buried me 


uv, two o'clock, bless the Lord 
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been married five years 


ever was; have two litt 
Mic ky bless the Lord.” 
The train began to 1 


“ Biddy,” I said, with emo 
do anything for you, let 


“Och, miss!” said she 


amused heads of the p 

half-scared expression < 
gi inced down and dug 
black soil, “ 
me about Mike Magowa1 


red, and had such 


wid ve please—w 


rosy 
with the other woman of 
to laugh at her. 
Oh, my dear Biddy!” ] 
1d control, “ I'l) 
vou, you dear, loving 
’s good and true, 
ll come and tell 
The train was going laste! 
her happy blush dee} 
twisted her head bashf 
with her waving hand 
I laughed long and 
wo! an’s ch iracte! 
eves and smooth d ¢ 
had rent my head all d 
prise and joy had swe} 
I reac hed home tl 
[ sent a letter to Pits 
I told all about ] 


always loved him, and how 


him 


struggled to overcomé 
succes ded, 


about 


was pri ved 
him before she | 
eight hours. I told 
prot 


befriend her, and wher 


yw, without a 


to marry her. 
Ile replied immed 
*T’ll do it.” 


lour 


vears afterward 
Again | 


forgotten tl 
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and had 
inti] just as the train w 
to think of Biddy § 
thought that she still live 
I looked over listlessly 
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The 
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INSECT 


and smiling, with a fine rollicking baby in her 
the little rogue pulling at her ears vig- 
orously, and laughing real, pretty ba 
! Mike, the veritable Mike Magow in 


arms 
in by 
fashion 
came as though it was purposely done, so as 
not to spoil my story, and stood beside her 
with an open newspaper in his hand. 

And, as if to spoil my story yet, my window 


would not open easily, and I tugged and 
tugged, and just when it went up we had 


moved too far past to speak to pretty Irish 
3iddy, so I could only wave my hand, which 
I did with a hearty good will. 


They both recognized me, 1 


and laughed, and 
bec koned, and waved in generous response. 
While they were waving, young Mike, in 
arms, seemed to think the unusual demonstra- 
meant for him, and he 


at old Mike’s abun- 


tion was something 
made a frolicsome clutch 
dant whiskers with bot 
the last panoramic scene | 


1 hands, and that was 


beheld in the true 
story of my Irish girl. 
— @ cor 


INSECT WONDERS. 


+8 FEW days ago, while we were on a visit 
p . * ” 
A to the Big W oods, 


dent of the Pupil’s Gazette, “ we sat down under 


writes a correspon- 


a wide-spreading oak to enjoy its cool shade, 
and soon were much interested in watching the 
process of the ‘measuring-worm,’ with which 
the bushes and trees were covered. Every few 
minutes one would suddenly drop from a leaf 
above, letting itself down by a fine silken web, 
or thread; but would invariably, after explor- 
ing a little on the ground, return by its thread 
to the same leaf, drawing itself up by it. After 
seeing this performed by a number of them, 
and noticing that they left the coiled web on 
the leaf, we examined it with a strong magni- 
fiying-glass, and found by getting hold of the 
two ends we could pull it all out into one 
straight thread. We 
ravelled another, and found it to be looped up 
into a perfect chain-stitch, precisely such as is 


then examined and 


made by a single-thread sewing-machine, This 
led us to watch with our glass the process of 
this wonderful mechanic in drawing itself up. 
It would catch the thread with its feet, then 
stretch up its head, catching the thread still 
higher up, pulling itself up, forming a slack; 
then with its feet put through a loop, which it 
would hold with one of its numerous feet, till 
it again grasped the thread above, pulled itself 
up again, looping up its thread, till it returned 
to the leaf to which it was attached. It then 
deposited the coil and left for other parts. 


WONDERS- 





FIRST LOVE 


FIRST LOVE. 
BY M. A. BIGELOW. 


FAIR young girl in her beauty, 


A Was stan 


Looking down very tenderly, 


ling 


by grandma's chair, 
One hand on her silvery hair. 


“’'Twas a youthful dream, my darling, 
Lut it colored with rainbow hue, 
The summers so bright and golden, 


That memory brings back to my view. 


“Ah! those were the loveliest roses, 
Which he ter 
Methinks they’rg not half as fragrant, 


Or as bright as they used to be. 


lerly gathered for m 


“He brought me the earl 


et berries, 


That grew in the meadow or wild, 


1 


r the sea-shells, 


And waded knee-dee} 
You know I was only a child. 


“Tle read me the sweetest of poems, 
And showed me the 
Then told me, 


And praised my dark eyes 


pictures s0 fair, 
that I was more handsome, 
and my 
“That he ed me, I never have doubted, 
But a shar 
"Twas a lady 
Who looked and spoke like a queen. 


v 
low came bet ceen, 


very beautiful, 


“My mother was very feeble, 
And needed the ten 
And Frank was going out westward, 


derest care, 


To try his fortune there. 


“So I stayed in the quiet homestead, 
While he 


He for whom 


went away with a brid 
ulf have suffered, 


have died. 


I fain w 


For whom I could 


“Well, I wakened at length to duty 
From the one wild dream of my youth, 

I’ve been happy here with my husband, 
A man of honor and truth. 

“There was one thing I eraved with heart- 

hunger, 

But it never can be given 

To grasp the hand of my friend on earth, 


’Twould seem like a dream of Heaven. 


“But he died in the prime of his manhood, 
Away on a field of strife, 

I mourned not, for he was nearer 
Than he ever had been in life.” 


a DO 


Everypopy sees the cloud on the horizon, 
but who thinks of the clear blue sky above it? 
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WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 


JENNIE JONES. 





CHAPTER I. 
men reined their two horses 
Marsi 
re was a momentary lull in the 
it had been 


rand old trees near 


earried on with 
1ission during the ride. 

you a well-defined word-por- 
with all the subtle expres- 
itions of light and shade of 


1 


ly reflect from the inner 


ce as the image is reflected 
camera, the picture would 
I can only give you a de- 


might apply to scores of others 


what above medium height, 
dark 


ry back in thick waves from 


eyes and mustache 
l,as he sat there in the shad 
with his hat. The 


in its outlines—rather femi- 


+} ~4 
over Trace 


t have said—with its setting of 
uburn hair just touched with 
ger you looked at the face the 
yu saw the true, manly noble- 
of it. Ralph Warburton had 
his head, partly, perhaps, to cool 
y, perhaps, from a half~ 
reverence, as he stopped be- 


forest giants, stretching their 


vove his head as if in benedi 


was the first to break the silence 
iking up the slacke ned threads 
iversation. 
ph, don’t understand me to un- 
se qualities in woman which King 
her taught him to admire so 
t object to these in the least—by 
you must own that to be thrown 
wn resources, in a profession one 
tes, under the watchful surveillance 
‘thy, paternal purseholder, to re- 
patrimony only on prescribed con- 
seek 
tangible, more available, if 
With me, 
estion as toythe young ladies at 
e is, which is the heiress? I be- 
Miss Reade,” he went on; “ my sister 
New York, and she said that some 


rally tends to make one 


more 


n the lady of his choice. 


of her acquaintances were ready to die of envy 
over the young lady’s jewels 


Ralph Warburton looked the contempt that 


he felt fora moment; ar i milder ex- 
pression, with something of pit it, stole over 
his face as he sat there with his portrait clearly 
cut out against the cir I sky that looked 
through a vista of the tree 

“T am sorry to have heard give expres- 
sion to that sentiment, | 

It was all he said; but there was more in the 


tone than in the words. |! to write 


that Hartley q 1 a littl 


the glance of the calm, true « 


be fore 
looked 


into his, but with a half-careless laugh he re- 


Laurence 
es that 
sumed the argument, con ng by saying: 
You see, Ralph, I myself bi 


heavy investment of w 


such a 
monial 


rm, a less amount w be 1 irv from the 





other mem be r of the prov idk d she 


brings a proportion il share wi 


This was uttered in a g manner, but 


there was something in the speaker’s face that 


endorsed the whole. 


His companion smi 


Pshaw ! Hartley,” 


he said; “if my knowledge of you in the old 


times did not contradict the « iracter vou have 
just given yourself, I should be tempted to call 


you a conceited prig 

Laurence Hartley laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders, but made 

“Tf the nieces are } ssed of half the vir- 
tues and accomplishn ittributed to the 
aunt, either one of them is a jewel any man 
might be proud to win,” spoke Warburton, a 
little absently, at the same time cutting with 


] t 


his riding whip a cluster leaves that hung 


near him. “I congratulate myself anew, Lau- 
rence, on being your friend, since it affords me 


the opportunity of making the acquaintance of 


one of whose excellencies I have heard so 
much.” 
Mrs. Marshal’s beautiful 


long been a favorite resort to those who knew 


country-seat had 
its many attractions, not ust of which was 
its charming mistress, a widow lady, well en- 
tered upon life’s aftern but wearing her 
years with a grace that st the remembrance 


of them from her friends, 


1) ¢} 


und heightening, with 
nocent pleasures of 
cehted to drink the 


a youthful zest, a 
the young people who de 
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wine of her true-hearted hospitality. Yet the 
present promised to be a very « rowhing season 
of enjoyment. The establishment had lately 
received a fascinating addition in the persons 
of two young ladies, nieces and especial favor- 
ites of Mrs. Marshal, not lor 
from a tour in Europe. Both were orphans 


r since returned 


the one sole heiress to an immense fortune, 
rumor said; the other penniless, but richly 
possessed of a birthright of beauty and good- 
ne ss. 

As Ralph Warburton and Laurence Hartley 
were shown into the parlor beautiful, wide- 
eyed blonde rose languidly from a reclining 
posture on the sofa, and proceeded with grace- 
ful ease to welcome the expected visitors; 
delivering a message with which she had been 
commissioned, to the effect that her aunt had 
been suddenly and unavoidably summoned 
from home, and that she, Miss Luna Reade, 
had been duly appointed hostess until her re- 
turn; proceeding to introduce her cousin, Miss 
Lilian Duncan. 

Though in contour of face and figure, the 
young ladies were strikingly alike, they pre- 
sented a marked contrast in general appear- 
ance, and Laurence Hartley read, with com- 
piacency, the unmistakable answer to his 
all important mental inquiry, as he glanced 


from one to the other. Miss Reade was beau- 


tifully robed in azure silk, with ornaments of 


gold and sapphire; her luxuriant hair was 
drawn back with a golden band scarcely 
brighter than the curls themselves; and her 
little white hands were seemingly weighed 
down with the heavy bracelets at her wrists, 
and a profusion of rings, incompatible with 
taste, the fastidious young man could not but 
admit to himself. Her companion was attired 
in simple white muslin; the golden meshes of 
her hair confined by a fresh blue ribbon, with 
a knot of the same at her throat. 

Introductions over, the talk flowed smoothly 
into channels familiar to all, and before dinner 
was announced, the parties felt like old ac- 
quaintances. 

“Fine girls! eh, Ralph?” said Hartley, 
when the two were alone together. 

“Seemingly very,” responded Ralph. 

“And now, Warburton,” pursued the first 
speaker, “in view of your praiseworthy senti- 
ments lately expressed, you are to indulge in 
no tricks detrimental to my suecess in obtain- 
ing possession of the jewel,” with a mocking 
emphasis on the word. 

“You have nothing to apprehend from me,” 


answered his companion, a little dryly; and 
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the conversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of “ the jewel” herself. 


The days came and went, and still Mrs. Mar- 
shal was absent; but the absence of which her 
visitors had heard with mental ejaculations of 
regret, did not prove so disastrous to their en 
joyment after all; indeed, I am not sure that 
one of the m, at least, did not learn to regard it 
as rather fortunate than otherwise. 

Laurence Hartley pronounced the young 
ladies “ capital entertainers,” and « xX pe rienced 
no attacks of ennui, notwithstanding both the 
cousins entered to some extent into the duties 

the household; for Mrs. Marshal had her 
own views as to the thor igh culture of young 
ladies, and her house at this time was not 
swarming with servants; the good lady having 
dispensed with the services of at least two, soon 
after the advent of her nieces, for the express 
purpose, as she affirmed, of giving them an 

open sesame” to usefulness; declaring it 
“fully as important to enter into the mysteries 


of home duties, as to acquire the art of babbling 






French and German, war! 


] 
braruras a POMPOSO ; all of 
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which were very well in their way.” 





And so, after a rather brief, but careful ap- 
prenticeship, she had, at her departure, given 
t! care of the est iblishment entire ly into their 
hands, saying as she left them: “ My dears, 
the discipline will be invaluable, and I am 
sure that with the aid of Joyce and Simeon 


1 Will be abie to manage be: 





The young ladic 3’ gleeful acceptance of t} e 


trust, and r 





iterated promises to outstrip their 
teacher before her return, but illy accorded 
with the conduct of one of them during the 
visit of Ralph Warburton and Laurence Hart- 
ley ; and the latter could not but admit to him- 

f that Luna Reade’s beautiful face lost much 
of its charm, and her music tones much of 
their sweetness, in the clouds of frowns and 
rumblings of complaint, which he could not 
but see and hear occasionally, because of the 
“anbecoming drudgery to which she was sub- 
j ected.” The contrast between herself and her 
sweet-tempered, sparkling cousin, was decidedly 
in favor of the latter; but then, on the other 
hand, the consideration of Miss Reade’s wealth 
was, as the reader is aware, amply sufficient to 
cover a multitude of defects of character and 
manners from the eyes of the fortnne-seeker: 
besides, she was usually sweetly serene in the 
drawing-room; and then, too, he began to dis- 
cover, or imagine, a marked complaisance in 
the young lady’s manner toward himself. 
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“ Fort the brave,” was the frequent, of her shoulders; “so s hand 

comp! tal quotation of this champion, ) rubbing one of the | white thir 

as cll eemed daily, in some fortui- over the other in a caress ‘ is she sp 

tous W enlisted in favor of his suit, “Can’t you do it, | the a dear! you 

even W the commendable consideration seem to have a kind of y ur taste for such 

of Ra od fellow,” was not traceable ; things, anyhow.” , 

and so 1 walking, and sailing excursions, Lilian laughed mert “Yes, Ill do it, « 

indeed vailable opportunity found him course, if it’s such a t e | ear In yi 

at M s side; the other pair accepting eyes ; but if I do the work, | insist on the 

the which threw them so exclu- ? credit due therefor.” 

sively h other’s society, with praise- ‘You are welcome t red her cousir 

wortl n. It must be confessed, how- >) “perhaps a certificate v skill in jel 

ever, t l rence Hartley felt, at times, a making will be of ser t when you : 

half lissatisfaction with fate, and a ‘ adopt the culinary prof n p nently.” 

dim fear lest his “sacrifice of taste” The tone was biti - but if i 

should futile. And there were times ( tended to wound deep f tsigna 

wher | almost fancy that Lilian Duncan if a merry tinkling laugh wv index to the 

was r his thoughts, as he caught her efiect produced. 

merry fixed upon him with a twink The two young ! t pparently en- - 

ling « n of mischief which he found ? grossed with their ow ld not but a 

hard ter than the eyes of his ablest me of them Ke 

oppo! t bar. The young lady sup- i 

press twinkle, and averted her eyes as “In which dire is Trout : 

s00n met his gaze, but the demure look Lake, Joyce?” asked Ral the following 2 

that ld not remove the impression ? morning. ‘ 

that was making merry at his expens “1 don’t know, sir, « nswered the 

“Di w that his cause was hopeless, ) old woman; “ Miss I n tell you: pre- - 

and ¥ he exulting over the prospect of | cisely ; for she was over t t week. Just 

def f revenge for his preferences 4 step to the kitchen, if y e; she is mak- 

Laur Hartley thrust aside the thought as 2 ing the jelly and Mighty nice . 

“pr " jelly it will be, too, 1 her beautiful . 
bial hands, bless ’em !” t i creature, fer- - 

Wi 


vently, as she pass 


CHAPTER II. Ralph proceeded as oi ten: ‘etal ths : 








“A letter from aunty!” exclaimed Lilian ? desired information, 1 just in time ; 
Dur childish eagerness, as she glanced ( see Luna Reade, in a vhite apron, with " 
over t “She says her friend is better, her sleeves pushed mpled arms, “ 
but 5 yeak, both mentally and physically and a charming s, in the act 
and utterly refuses to give her up for some time of carrying the prese1 tle into the pan- : 
yet. trv. She looked I t seeing him, and 

“What message does she send to me?” hurriedly depositir rt en, placed her- na 
asked Luna with the languid draw] that had self between the int 1 the pantry door 
bec tual, as if to guard ag t edation in tl ey 

‘She says you will please make the grape- } direction. ' 
jelly n as the fruit is fully ripe,” re- Ralph repressed nd stating the s 
Epo Lilian, laughing. cause of his int: | the desired , 

“Dear, dear!” ejaculated Miss Luna, lifting > directions. The ro ' rly indicated ‘My 
her jewelled hands in horror; “what menial ¢ but, as if in malicious « ment of the young . 
lal j 2unty be putting upon me next? } lady’s embarrassment lisplayed a remark- 
Wh t Joyce make it? What if aunty did able degree of obtuseness; and Miss Luna was aia 
teach me the way to make jellies? I only ( obliged to repeat the directions, and enter into ae 
learned to please her, and in case I should ever ) a minute explar same. “One , 
be red 1 to the necessity of condescending to ( might think him a t to start on a pilgrimage ne 
such degrading drudgery, not because I in- ' to the Holy Land!” muttered to herself, ate: 
tended making it a pastime. Oh, dear! steam as he at last disay i d she proceeded hai 
ing | broiling over a stove is so trving to ( to fasten the kitchen d s if fearful that he a 
one’s plexion!” with a little, pettish shrug > might return 
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“ Now, what will he think?” she asked, in a 
tone of vexation, sitting down and surveying 
her bare arms and her tidy kitchen apron in a 
perplexed way. She received no answer to her 
self-addressed query; but you and I, dear 
reader, may know that he thought, “Strange 
that she should blush to have it known that 
she is not wholly selfish !” and forthwith fell to 


“ 


drawing comparisons between Luna Reade and 
her cousin. However, there was a daily-in- 
creasing distance between this cousin and all 
other women, in the eyes of Ralph Warburton, 
which precluded the possibility of a strictly 
impartial comparison of the two. 

He found the lake with little difficulty, after 
the “ramification of directions he had extort- 
ed,” to use the young lady’s own description ; 
but success in a piseatorial direction does not 
necessarily crown the discovery of a sheet of 
the aqueous fluid, as many have learned to 
their sorrow; and so found our friend Ralph; 
the sole result of two hours’ patient waiting, 
with extended pole and drooping line, being 
one diminutive disobedient that had bitten des- 
pite its mother’s warning, and which he pity- 
ingly returned to its native element, and turned 
his steps homeward. 

It was the coolest, coseyest little spot imagin- 
able, that shady, mossy glen, with its flowers 
and ferns, called Moss Dell, in which stood the 
cottage where Stella Edwards lived with her 
blind grandmother. 

Stella was sitting at the window, her fingers 
busy with the monotonous “stitch, stitch, 
atitch 7’ but her voice welling up in bubbling 
snatches of song that told no tale of the fact 


ry of her young life, she 


that, with all the energy 


was struggling, intensely struggling, to solve 
the ponderous problem that intruded oft and 
again into this seeming miniature Eden 

“ What shall we eat; and what shall we drink ; 
and wherewithal shall we be clothed?” 

“ Stella, there is a storm brewing, my child ; 
I feel it;” and, tremblingly groping her way 
to the door, the old lady held out her withered 
hands as if to catch the drops that had not yet 
begun to fall. 

“Yes, grandmother,” answered the girl, 
cheerily, “we shall have a nice shower, | 
think. It will be so refreshing: will it not?” 

The wind was swelling in the tops of the 
forest trees like the noise of waves or the tramp 
ef thousands going to battle; and the gray- 
haired woman stood listening with a troubled 
look on her aged face. 

She did not speak again for several minutes, 


and then there was an awful earnestness in her 
voice as she repeated the words, “‘ Even a full 
wind from those places shall come unto me. * * 
Behold He shall come up as clouds, and His 
chariot shall be as a whirlwind. Woe unto us, 
for we are spoiled !’” 

The young girl rose quickly, and, going to 
her companion, put her arms tenderly around 
her, and murmured soothingly : “‘ He watereth 
the hills from His chambers; * * * He sendeth 
the springs into the valleys that run among the 
hills. The Lord on high is mightier than the 
voice of many waters.’ ” 

The old lady listened intently, and an ex- 
pression of sweet tranquillity was stealing over 
her face, when a peal of thunder, with a sudden 
crash, as of the shivering of lances, swallowed 
up the voice of the speaker; and when the re- 
verberation grew fainter, with awe-struck face 


and trembling tones the blind woman again 





‘The God of glory thun- 
x # 


took up her strain: : 
dereth! The Lord is upon many waters. * 
The windows from on high are open, and the 
foundations of the earth do shake! The earth 
shall reel to and fro, * * * and it shall fall and 


f the hills 


not rise again. The foundations « 
moved and were shaken because He was 
wroth !’” 

Again the gentle voice, with its soothing 
sweetness, rose in the lull of the storm: “‘ The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the 
world and they that dwell therein ; for He hath 
founded it upon the seas and established it upon 
the flood. * * * Which by His strength setteth 
fast the mountains; which stilleth the noise of 
the seas; the noise of their waves. Thou vis- 
itest the earth and waterest it; Thou makest it 
soft with Thy showers; Thou crownest the year 


with T 


coodness ! 





‘Yes, truly, truly!” responded the old wo- 
man: and she submitted to be led back to her 
chair. 

Taking a low seat at her feet, the girl took 
up her work and commenced the grand old 
anthem: “‘ Praise the Lord, praise the Lord, 


mo, 


O my soul!’” her companion listening earn- 


estly, clasping her hands every now and then, 
responding, “ Truly, truly!” as the clear, rich 
tones rose, blending with the storm. 

“ A pretty scene for an artist,” thought Ralph 
Warburton, as he called at the door, to peti- 
tion a shelter from the rain which was pouring 
in torrents. 

The girl rose and invited him to enter, with 
a courteoug self-possession which was some- 
what puzzling to the young man, in view of 
her surroundings. 
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“Don’t allow my entrance to interrupt your 
musi smilingly, as he took the prof- 
fered s The old woman gave a little start 
and dre breath. 

After 1oment’s hesitation the sweet, girlish 
voice the strain again, and when the 
strange! ned his deep bass voice with the 
pure sopr the blind woman leaned forward 
as if drinking in every sound, and trying to 
pierce the darkness that palled her vision. 
When the sic ceased, she repeated fervently 
the bur i the song: “Praise the Lord!” 
and t I g and tottering forward, reached 
fortl ds, exclaiming eagerly: “I can- 
not | n—it is—it is—the voice of a 
War 

R ed upon the sightless face, and 
taking ling hands in his own, replied: 
“Yo ation of voices has not failed 
you i present instance; my name is War- 
burt 

“R 1estioned the old woman, breath- 
less] 

‘7 replied Warburton; “but you 
have led advantage over me, my good 
motl 

‘It : t, it matters not,” she an- 
ew ng to herself. “Of course, 
he w t know: he was a mere babe, a 
mere Poor little Ralph! I could not 
belie. vas lost, and yet I heard his wail- 
ing ¥ ery storm ; and his mother’s re- 
pro the sobbing of the tempest, and 
terri iations for my breach of trust 
in th ve thunder. Ah, yes! all these 
lor g urs,” 

Tl J sharply to her granddaughté r, 
upon e arm she leaned, she said: “ Tell 
me, > es he pure, true eyes, blue as the 
dept e sky, and curling auburn hair?” 

} .\dmother,” answered the girl, 
sott 

\ e, my child, is there a deep scar 
across wck of his left hand ?” 

R eld out his hand for inspection. 
There mg, deep mark plainly discern- 
ible. 

“3 ndmother,” answered Stella, again. 

=" e, the same!” responded the old 
womar I knew I could not be mistaken in 
the v Sir Ralph again.” 

‘] my father of whom you are speaking ? 
leas me of him: I have never known 


aught of my kindred!” exclaimed Ralph, 
deep y excited in turn. ' 

“N -night,” interrupted the blind wo- 
man t come again to-morrow, Ralph War- 
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burton, and I will tell you. It 


Be thankful, young man, that you did not lose 


s a long story! 


the name which was your birthright, as you 
would have done, but for the locket which you 
wore round your little neck on that fearful 
night,” 

She shuddered visibly and then bursting into 
tears, she laid her thin hand on his head, pass- 
ing her trembling fingers caressingly through 
the short thick curls. 

“Sing it again, children; sing it again ! 
tl Lord, O my 


and their voices blended again in the 


‘Praise the Lord; prais 
soul ! fis 
grand Te Deum. 

The blind woman sat with rapt face, and 
clasped hands, till the last note died away. 


Ralph acknowledged t mself that his soul 
felt little of the overflowing thankfulness em- 
bodied in the song; i, an intense, 
longing thirst for a full draught of the knowl- 


edge, a few tantalizing drops of which had been 


vouchsafed him; but the « woman’s words 


and an indescribable something in her manner, 
as she leaned her head upon her hand as if 


lost in thought, forbad: her question- 


ing 

Ralph looked absently from the open door 
at the rain, as it pour from the low roof 
through the foliage of the woodbine, into the 
vessel placed there to r 

The stream swayed i 1 ont with the lull 
and swell of the wind ; | it mattered not, for 
the tub was running over nd he thonght it 
was like some lives, into wl piessings are 


poured with such profus overflow ; 
while others ar pare! e for the very 


drops that run to wast 


—— ee 
MUTUAL FORBEARANCE. 


7 house will be kept in continual turmoil, 
when there is no toler of each other's 


} 


feelings, no meek subr njuries, and 
no soft answer to turn away If you | 

a single stick of wood the grate, and apply 
fire to it, it will go out; put on another stick, 
and they will burt nd f a dozen, and 


you will have an effective blaze. There ar 
other fires subject to condition. If 


{ 


one member of a family gets into a passior 


and is left alone, he will « down, and possi 


bly be ashamed, and repent. But oppose 
temper to temper, let o7 arsh answer be fo!- 


lowed by another, and there will soon be a 
blaze which will enwrap them all in its burn- 


ing heat. 
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A WOMANS VIEW OF INTEMPERANCE. 


\ RS. HORACE MANN, in a letter to the 
editor of “The Herald of Health,” 
forth in strong and fitting language her view of 


sets 


woman’s responsibility for the existence of in- 
temperance in our cultivated social circles. It 
ought to be read by every woman in the land. 
She says: 

“Dr. Hotprook—Dear Sir: You ask me to 
write of Temperance from a woman’s stand- 
point. I consider the influence woman can ex- 
ert against intemperance a more powerful one 
than that of all organizations that can be formed 
to combat it. In the cultivated circles of Amer- 
can society, woman orders the arrangements, 
and she has it in her power to make intemper- 
ance disreputable. I do not believe that wo- 
man’s influence alone can kill out war, as some 
enthusiasts do, for while dynasties exist, and 
while men alone rule the nations, there will be 
wars ; but in reference to this evil, which is the 
next in importance to political oppression, wo- 
man is all-powerful, if she will but rise in her 
legitimate might. By excluding from her 
charmed circle all who indulge in intemper- 
ance, by driving it from her presence into the 
purlieus where men congregate alone, she can 
Instead of doing 


this, she garnishes her dinner-table 


banish it from good society. 
with every 


variety of wine she can collect, and adds beauty 


to the sense of taste by the exquisiteness of her 


wares; thus often tempting those to partake of 
the cup who would else, perhaps, never meet 
with it in a winning form, because the style of 
their culture would naturally exclude them 
from the grosser haunts of intemperance. In 
past times brandy and wines stood upon every 
one’s sideboard, and courtesy required them to 
be offered to every visitor. Modern practices 
are less gross, but quite as pernicious. 

“Tf young women will refuse the glass of 
champagne, and look coldly on the young men 
who take it, the custom of social drinking will 
pass away forever from polite circles, which 
are now often disfigured by exhibitions of folly 
consequent upon the practice. Grave charges 
are made against women, both here and in 
England, and are sustained by the most respect- 
able testimony. I know half a dozen instances 
of intemperate women, some of which are fla- 
grant ones, in my own narrow sphere; and I 
fear my knowledge might easily be multiplied 
in a wider circle. Whoever is conversant with 
city life knows that the exhaustion inseparable 


from continual appearance in company, night 
after night, prolonged to a late period, makes a 
demand upon the powers of life that must be 
met in some way; and physicians, who are not 
always physiologists, and even when they are, 
have not always the moral courage to assert 
and persist in their principles, are surely guilty 
of what iscommonly called the ‘whisky cure,’ 
It is the readiest temporary restorative, and 
once indulged in is too easy a remedy to be re 





sisted by those who are educated to think fash- 


ionable life the most desirable aim, even if the 
phy sician does not in every instance sanction 
it. Do we not know mothers who are obliged 
to watch their daughter’s closets, lest the in- 


dulg¢ nce be carried too far ? 


~ One young lady has told me that for two 
years she took, by order of her physician, claret 
with her breakfast and lunch, and whisky at 


night, to counteract the exhaustion produced 


by assiduous teaching, but at last became so 
disgusted with the re medy, which afforded her 
no permanent benefit, that she refused to take 
it longer, and substituted a simple diet and 
horseback exercise, which had restored her 
health. 

‘But worse than this, mothers, during the 
pe riod when the substance of their | dies g es 


to form the substance of their children’s bodies, 


with wines and other 


stren 





1en themselves 
] 


alcoholic liquors, thus laying the fi lation of 
intemperance in the very germs of being. Such 
congenital intemperance can hard]y be imputed 
az» sin in the victim. If intempe was a 
vice that could be cured by a cri f con- 

ition of 


science, or eyen by an occasional realiz 
its disastrous consequences, as the vices of lying 
} 


or stealing can be, because they have no neces- 
sary physical accompaniments, it would be quite 


another question; but this vice has fearful 
effects upon the health and the organization, 
creating cravings that few natures so disorder 
have the strength to resist, making such i 
roads upon vitality and so disordering the ne 
vous system, that its victims beeome objects oi 
the most profound pity, and make demands 
upon our sympathies that go far to excuse the 
deplorable weakness. And not only is the evil 
thus frequently made congenital, but the alco- 
holic regimen is often continued through the 
period of nursing—ale and porter being con- 
stantly recommended to mothers by physicians 
at that time. Add to this the habit in which 
(51) 


Mee anteiad. 
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known to 


which ent habit of leaving them 


all sw ry gives them an oppor- 


tunity of giving paregoric, and 
even lau fants to keep them quiet. 
I have { 


mothers, and, I am sorry 


say, not mothers, to do this thing 


for the of getting rid of care, 





and savi evenings for company. It is 
to be hx these are exceptions, but the 
mothers their children to the care 
and ¢ f hirelings are but too nume- 

criminal. I have seen 


rous, ess 


noblest faculties, the most 


habits of 


intem 


ing up to 





peran causes, with th inevitable 
precis ind effect. 

wt e, an article appeared in 7’ 
New J Journal, by a physician, in 
which e electric battery, so much 
in d f late years, was spoker 
as at 1 with advantage be substi- 
tuted ious ‘ whisky cure Ther 
is no? this stimulant, if properly ad 
minist ise.of the electric battery j 
often t. but the volta les worn 1 


the st 3a perpetual and deli 


curre! warms the feet, and imparts 
vigor t Potin’s administration of 
elect f three currents, practiced for 
the last rty years in a limited circle in 


Fran 1ccepted and adopted by the 
Fren 
eects 
throu 
a trated extract of beef is a toni 
ntary effect but a little less 


t afforded by a gl iss ¢ f wine 


y. is still more striking in its 
we trust, reach this country 


his pupils. 


that 
mark« 
or ¢ 1 it is essentially strengt 
build 


wines, 


ted in. It is far « heape r ti 
purchased of apothecaries 


it is rated by any poisonous drugs 
and it 1 f necessary, be given to the 
your 2 

‘But | ups there is no regimen that will 
cure ts of continued dissipation, such 
aa ou women indulge in. No nerves 
can | thstand the excitement of perpetual 
and } ged festivities, inadequate dress in 
cold ¥ r, and all the attendant exposures 
of hi The accelerated pace of our lives 
in m s. even in more serious circum- 
stances compared with the less exciting 
habit irsuits of society in early American 
times e likened to the difference between 
railr 1 telegraphic communication when 


compared with the old stage-coaches and mails. 
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Chose engaged in studiou labors 


things 
’ 


| this 


iy larger plans than forn 
ept instead of rushed, a 
exhaustion this is the cl y recom- 


mended. What wonder tl nperance in- 
creases and invades the | 
ae nati ; 
For the prostrating eff performed 
without reference to the at under- 


takes them 


is fruitful a 
itself, the 


f the hours 


in our times 
source of prostration as 


only stable remedy 18, a 





rr, out-of-door life iu ‘ rom 





rtion to 
mental application, mod t ambition 


grow rich and fan nt sleep— 


ired nature’s sweet rest 
‘For intempe rance in pla f low resort, 
other remedies must be 1 rted It ill be- 


ipposed cul- 


efactors of 


fy,1) 


ymes those whose educ 
re should fit 


ety, to think of w 


them t 
fully in a 
noted trans- 
} 


attend- 


where they aré 


None know ter ft the 


pon women in | vhat are their 
habits. Exampk is nowerful teacher 
than the be st precepts itterers. 


elraim 


a. i . 5 
The lady’s maid cann 


her she sees her em] sell indulgence. 


The table-waiter nat 


master or 
rather thar ibemperance 
No prohi reach the 


mistress 


League. 


evil: nothing but the 1 ean check 
the frightful spre id of t ly that rots 
society at the core, must begin 


the upper classes.” 
— a 


A WIFE’S POWER 


Heo power of a wife { od or evil is irre- 
sistible. Home must the seat of happi- 
ness, or it must be for nown. A good 


and strength ; 


wife is toa man wisdor 
a bad one is confusio and despair. 
No condition is hope! man where the 
wife possesses firmness, d id economy. 
which can 
counteract indolence, extravagance, and folly 
at home. No spirit endure bad 
domestic influence. M 

is not adamant. H 


There is no outwar 


strong, but his 
heart lelights in enter- 
prise and action, but to sustain him he needs a 
tranquil mind; and esp if he is an in- 
tellectual man, with a whole heart, he needs 
forces in the flicts of life. To 
home must be a place 


his moral 
recover his composure, 
of peace, of cheerfulness, and of comfort. 
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\ SONG, a song for t 
4 


How our pulses quicken and leap 


As the sound of his hurry 


Where eur lilies are 


Asleep—yet holding a dream of winds, 


Of wantonest winds, and low; A measureless murmur of waves, p 
4nd breaking billow that sings and shines— That shall sweeten the death in your chalice of lees, 
In their bright breasts under the snow. And greaten the green of your graves. 
(), sweet, sweet Earth ! have drained the wine . 2 : . . , 
; ; . For darling, my darling, the New Year brings 
Of the Old Year’s bacchanal feasts, > . 
i : 2s New life to the rivers that vein 
liave eaten of fruits that we deem’d divine, , en: 
' : Your own bright body—and under his wings 
In the populous palace of priests; : ; 2 
“Rigel ie P Is balm for my bosom and brain ’ 
Of priests that ministered marvellous things a ne { 
‘ And lilies will lighten, and birds and bees 
And goodly, to you and to me a . : 
“s 2 » , ‘ ill be fluttering fair and far, 
Sut the past ie past—and the New Year sings 3 s ‘ 
: Where winds are wild in the tangled trees, 
In the ear of the sun and the sea, 
And where the still buttercups are 
We have laughed and have loved, have labored and 
lost, TI 1 song, a song for the glad New Year! 
Have clung to the green grave bands Let the bells in belfry and tower 
rhat held, and are holding, the pale palms crossed, Peal madly and merrily, cheer upon cheer, 
But a bloom’s breadth our hands ; For the king who is crowned this hour! ' 
{nd still there struggles one truth divine, There’s a sweep of raiment—a swoop of wings— 
From the wreck of p er and bowl And there’s comfort for you and me; / 
From cruelest crosses t! lrips the wine For the past ts past New Year sings € 
Of saintliest strength for the soul! In the ear of the s he sea, 
————— 
mr 7 “aAmrn ry 7p om + oa r 
THE COTTAGE OER THE WAY. 
BY MRS. HATTIE F. BEI ; 


AM sitting in the twilight That so much of Eden glory 
Where the lay "sla 
And I’m listening to the el 


Of the far-off vesper bell. From their mingled charms away, 
And while its tones « fainter To receive a smiling welcome 
O’er the maple shaded hill, In the ttage o’er the way. 


As they mingle with the murmur 





Of the tinkling wayside rill ; On many a fair young cheek, 4 
I am thinking of th And knew they uttered volumes ; 
‘ I've been hear day, TI ps refused to speak. ’ 
From the rosy aps ‘ And the eyes that be imed upon me } 
In the cottage o way. Were skilled in look of love, 
The evening stars are winking For they'd caught the very sparkle 
With their bright, « tial eyes, Of their sister stars above; 
As they’re peeping from the windows But I ne’er | meet another 


Of their mansion 


And, as they're | 
On this little w 


While their heads, s 
Keep nodding to : 


I am thinking of t 
That have cheers 


From the starry eye s that sparkle And she’s promised to be faithful, 
In the cottage o’er the way. . 

The tablets of my memory 
Have long been written o’er, 

With the loves of pretty maidens, 
I count full many a score; 


( 

I have seen them in their beauty We will enter Heaven together, | 
Till my heart was all aglow, ‘ From the cottage o’er the way. : 

( 2 ™ : 

VoL. XXx1x.—4. (53) ; 


glad New Year! 


ing feet we hear, 
ng asleep ; With nectar of music and mirth! i 


glimmer fell, Had been k n earth below. 


lownward ( That can match the face of sunshine 
Ww, ; In the cottage o’er the way. 


r above me, ( Tl 


nees : . : 
Yet, I'd rather claim the tenant, 
many a day, “e 








BETWEEN TWO YEARS. 


BY HESTER A. BENEDICT. i 











































And so, flash up, through your covers of snow, \ 
A face full of laughter, oh, Earth! 
With brows of beauty—and lips aglow 


And shake, from the soul of your sealless seas, 








1 r ai } 


iming But I’ve turned all weary-hearted 


I have watched the blushes brighten 





skies, ( Until life’ 


hough the little, Yine-wreathed cottage 


And its lands are mine alone, 
1 call her all my own. 


And I know she'll ne’er forget, 


So we'll journey on together 


‘ Till youth’s bright sun is set. 
And then if God will guide us, 





1 the evening shadows gray, 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


CHRISTMAS INVITATIONS. yt ave a grand ner x 








to go ba an hav " \ 

wages a ull agret I I 1 wha +} = ‘ 

won t ng it 18 } I i to, and made ' 
en’t used t he ad l tral 5 


Mrs. | peak 
left he I don’t expect you l ipple-cheeked ’ 
willing i re quest 
“Willi 1 the poor woman, finding V¥ “] y - 
at last. , r to do anything to ¢g “Auntic ; , 
Fathe Ist ‘ 


honest f and child 





There w t pause about the table luring I net 
wh ; yhose offices prevented them pellis A But t 


from ' t their plates, or out the four-year-old baby, I on nther’s 
window ‘ V ir ry " 1 tl 
] Ned, for the sake of saying 


fast. i ; t ’ 
somet! Jimmy, wit! ret, and sent them } w their 
“Wl think about it, my lad?” I new possessions, Spot it : 

gruff lo you want to lear! to milk out, and retired und ti 
ture, and feed ] 1 tak family flitted away, leav to look 


and d 
urn for the women-folks, and about them. There w rpet ont 





And 1, morsel of boy! | drew it t und swinging 
lear i and said, t tI Ww und white, ¢t at the 
voice wit 4 On the pa ¥ - len 

“yj » to do anything to get an hol king-chair in th Malt 
living i mother. t purring contentedly much 

At w t of imitation, every one f il warmt! 

suse they we g f id he be 1 ‘ . 
ying, making the cl if A fte upper he . na 
echie 4at 


1 the wrong thing, that he was I } 1 ‘ 





y his pudding for m to go to the F 
linner, followed un ¢ having a gay tit snd mal y 
ithe memory o! | Ww ‘ candy He wv 
vo hearts, in their wart iren, their noisy pa t 
whenever it was stir u tra was g¢ l whe his I ‘ ~~ 
unk of hidden v1 het 1 Such a beaut i 
1 experience it ser nat kitchen-chat 
went to rest under tl tt w walls fresh! ' iw 
that felt the Christ l y ear, white ] w ' s blue i 
long dimmed wit \ e spre sd on ¥ ‘i nat 
( by 


hopele i up at tl tars, pulsing a ‘ rds, 
oft _ still heaven, as whe! first ( l t 


“Gg x s Deo” first 1 r dow 





O f the country vi ited t 
long rs amid city din! It ay ured coming so sudde g 
Ji mother, as they ! f where hunger and ! r ol ‘ 
outs now, past fences and pany, into all tt ty! Jim 
thir with its white be felt as thougl 4 But t ' 
pil ft, snow-filled pa! that morrow came W I 
ve v-cushioned ; t t; til ft , g ed the ' 
t ful, with only t! i f t dream and this 
7 mooth track, and the cr [he two thr r their thin 1 
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SPARE THE BROOM. have him indicted, to answer to sundry charges for 
- breaking windows, destroying school-books and 


F; many families carpets are worn out more the like, in which case the said father might have 


rapidly by the unscrupulous use of the broom heavy damag pay 
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horrid cruelty of the scene, were more than might by Clarence J. Howar 


arrenness, the solemnity, the pitilessness, th Howanrp’s Boox or Dray 





be received into the soul Conun > New York: J 
The precipices were not bare and plain faces of 18 Ann Str 
rock. ‘They had their horrible decorations. They A ju is collection of short and amusing 


were wrought and tinted with a demoniac splendor 
} ‘ . pia y adapted I va per 
suited to their magnitud Layers of brown, gr : 
and orange sandstone ternated from base to sut with | a ins S their prep 
mit; and these tints w 1d on with a breadth i management. For sale in Philad 4 y 
of effect which was prodigious; a hundred feet it Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
height and miles in length at a stroke of the 
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The architectural and sculptural results were J Barber. New Yor Dick & F i 
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and formless caryaticde¢ " iarter of at ; Ay ioe rie : 3 
height. Great bulks ted, capped by gigat ed by nature with readiness of g 
mitres or diadems, and flanked by cavernous so u inate as to permit thes 
dentations. * * * At va 18 ints ti tary entrapped into a promise to “make a 5] h.” It 
gorges, the graves of flavial gods who had per i pate of rigi os hav ° ail Te 
long ago, opened int mainecanon. Ii Py 
these, the voyagers momentary glimy fer og : ; i 
sublimities and horrors which seemed like the together with aj pria re} I 4 
handiwork of t ‘a f 1.” wi vrougt J le}y is by Claxton, Remsen & H 
before the shaping of iniver 0 ad 
sarcophagi was a na vw el not nu I N Tem NCE ALMANAC, f r 
eighty feet broad, ct rface to bas I I g n ‘ 
of sandstone one-third mile i It wa ‘ ‘ © 
inhabited by an eternal g 1 which was like the | e, etc., ¢ By J. N. Stear 
shadow of the blackness of darkness. } 
Another gorge was a ru All the softer v« 
of the rock had been s ped out and washed “AT x Rom W 1 tt , ged 
away, leaving the harder masses piled in a 8 th Hila Dart, a B Rom} M 
grotesque confusion. Along the sloping sides of Mary 1 a In this number of t H 
the gap stood bow lers lars, needles, and strangs oe ea tates Cice etn a nviag « few 
shapes of stone, pet g er each other's heads 
into the gulf below. It w sif an army of mis pages m it, i er to give ur readers . 
shapen monsters and giants had been petrified with f the me story 
horror, while staring at some inconceivable desola Dorothy, Hila’s father’s housekeeper, and the 
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ruined edifice. Though the space on its summit ) his own house, and Dorothy, thoug posed 
was broad enough fora t iral, it did t ay t at st, was at heart quite pleased at tue 
pear to them that it would afford footing i p! me t 
while the enclosing fissu ked narrow « ’ it he wouid ¢ yould, § said nd 
to be crossed at a bound. On either side of t so sl t. But wasn't going 
isolated bar of sandst i plumb-line might | i | ~ 
beam dropped straight to the level of rive he vt y nd s, t I yw 
The two chasms w t s of shadow, \ f then . i of it, or x t 
nothing ever stirred tw “ ey rer tl t ‘ we 
The solitude of this continuous panorama of A plainr n’ weddin’ was goou enough fort 
precipices was rema é It was a region with and that v I ussin’ she d W 
put man, or beast, or t i, nsect. to attend ¢t i s 1 ive evervt ha s ) 
I I 8 S x na f in ber W nes 
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of “* Dialogues for Young Folks Original I r ( n Samuel, w i é ie it i gues 
Writer,” ete., ete. New York: Dick & Fitzge i it a zen in number. No one l in 0 
: er a atli. which } t ¢ } 
This little manual seems to us to be adn ly , ms hie 1 h ‘d e tial ¢ - oa . : 
adapted to its purpose, and to present some novel 9 nough for a weddin’,” she said, and l 
features, adding greatly to the general usefulness ive the silk t he eame back to visit her I 
of well-considered books of its class. It contains tions. Unele Joe took his summer holiday, and 


original skeleton compositions on a great variety 
of subjects, with directions for dividing each int th birtl sre tant weg ee 1 





its appropriate heads, and for arranging the divi but me and celebrate it with her. He d 
sions in their natural order. For sale in Phila want to miss all the feasts of this remarkable sea- 
delphia by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. son, and he couldn’t grace Brother Frederic’s mar- 
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